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OF THE NAVY 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


MAN who writes of the personnel 
of a service like the army or navy 
is working on kindred lines with 

the psychological historian. The subject 
is relatively the same. What the soul— 


months in our navy. You will find the 
simon-pure article there fully developed.”’ 

The ex-Cabinet member used the word 
only in the sense meant by its synonyms, 
rank, standing, brevet rank, precedence, 





the animative spirit 
is to the human 
body, the personnel 
is to the corporate 
part of the naval 
service. By the per- 
sonnel is meant the 
whole scope of hu- 
man beings employ- 
ed in manning and 
working the ships 
of the fleet and the 
adjuncts thereto. 

It on these 
grounds that thie 
highest admiral and 
the newest appren- 
tice boy stand side 
by side; they are 
both e part of the 
persornel. But, it 
may be well to add, 
that about the 
only way in which 
they could be con- 
sidered on a level. 


=> 


is 


is 








station, place, posi- 


tion and degree, 
and not as a term 
of reproach. His 


official position us 
civilian head of tle 
navy had enablel 
him to observe the 
many little details 
of station and rank 
in the service, and 
the study had doubt- 
afforded him 
much interest. 

In the naval ser- 
vice of the United 
States the gulf ex- 
isting between the 
officer and man can 
be measured only by 
infinite space itself, 
This gulf has as a 
reason for its exist- 
ence the absolute 
necessity _ for 
thorough discipline. 


less 


A former Secre- Without thorough 
tary of the Navy discipline a navy 
was conversing with such as that pos- 
a retired English . sessed by the United 
officer on life in “JIMMY LEGS” States could not 
India. The latter Master-a*-Arms exist. Without 
dwelt upon the sub- The Chief of Police on Board Ship discipline Dewey 
ject of tribal rela- would have left the 
tions to a considerable extent, and when bones of his fleet in Manila, and 
he concluded the ex-Secretary said Spain would not now be a conquered 
quietly: nation. 


‘*Tf you want to know the real meaning 
of caste, just run over and spend a few 


Caste in our navy exists among the 
officers and men simply to impress an ad- 
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THE 


MARINE GUARD 


The efficiency of the marines as a part of the naval personnel has been thoroughly proved in recent operations 


miral with the fact that he has superiors 
at Washington; a captain with the 
knowledge that an admiral’s orders are 
his to obey; a lieutenant of the watch 
with the belief that his commanding offi- 
cer’s word is law, anda seaman forward 
with the undeniable truth that his duty 
istodoas he is told, to train the gun 
when bidden and to pull the lanyard at 
the word of command, and that quickly 
and without argument. 

Twenty yearsago the Stars and Stripes 
were carried through foreign seas on ob- 
solete and almost worthless war vessels. 
The guns were out of date, the motive 
power inadequate, and the ships wooden, 
but the personnel of the service was then 
as now, unsurpassed. Foreigners sneered 
at our navy, but they said nothing dis- 
paraging of our officers. The Naval 
Academy at Annapolis was world-famed, 
and its graduates held in the front rank 
of their profession. In those days the 
American navy was a good example of 
the sterling soul in the ragged coat. 

If the training of our officers and men 
had been conducted on the plan pursued 
in building ships and guns from the end 
of the Civil War to 1883 when the launch 
of the White Squadron marked a new era, 
the world would not now be ringing with 
the victories of our fleets and the won- 


derful bravery of our officers and men. 
Dry rot has had no place in the upbring- 
ing of our sea warriors. 

It isan interesting study, this of our 
gallant sailors. Those of the land, of the 
countinghouse and the shop live different 
lives and have their being cut aftera 
more matter-of-fact pattern. Ashore each 
man is a citizen, free and untrammeled. 
rie treads his own way and bows only to 
the will of a broad code of laws. He has 
no taskmaster save his employer, and that 
only during certain prescribed hours. He 
has his hearthstone, his family and his 
friends. His horizon of pleasure is re- 
stricted only by the capacity of his purse; 
and he walks abroad conscious of the fact 
that he is a peer amoiig peers. 

With Jack and his officers of the naval 
personnel it is different. To eat and to 
sleep, to rise and to retire by strict rules 
laid down in print is their portion. Bugle 
calls punctuate the passing of their daily 
life, and the shrill notes of the bo’s’n’s 
whistie signal the going and coming of 
their hours of duty and relaxation. 

The comniissioned officer with his sup- 
posed freedom by virtue of rank is really 
a part of a vast machine, possibly a bit 
brighter and of more importance than 
the portions representing the enlisted 
man, but still compelled to move in his 
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turn and to revolve according to the 
grooves laid down by asuperior. And the 
man forward! He is even numbered Jike 
the factory hand or the gentleman serving 
the State within stone walls. 

You can draw achalk line ’midships 
across the deck of a man-of-war, and, 
looking aft, see fourteen distinct and separ- 
ate grades of officers. ‘Turning forward, 
you will find in view as many grades of 
enlisted men. This makes twenty-eight in 
all, and each of those twenty-eight has a 
superior whose orders he must obey. 

There is a rule in the service which 
makes the last order received operative. 
If an admiral should order a gun captain 
to do a certain thing and a cadet counter- 
mands that order, the gun captaifi must 
obey the cadet. ‘The rule stands because 
it is never tried. It is merely used to 
illustrate and to impress upon the rank 
and file that orders must be obeyed with- 
out question and without argument. 

There is a tradition in the service that 
somewhere in the naval regulations is an 
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A TYPICAL 


GROUP OF 


order which states that, if a man should 
be commanded to jump overboard bya 
superior officer, he must obey under pen- 
alty of court-martial. It is safe to con- 
jecture, however, that the tradition is 
like a parable, and used° simply to illus- 
trate a point. 

It is no small task to keep harmony and 
prevent friction among men whose indi- 
vidual rank is divided only by a hair’s 
breadth from that of his fellows. When 
you take into consideration the fact that 
even the entering and leaving of a boat is 
conducted by seniority, you will possibly 
wonder why chaos and not superb disci- 
pline rules inthe navy. Ifa lieutenant, 
a lieutenant junior grade, an ensign and 
a naval cadet should board a boat, the 
younger officer enters first, the lieutenant 
last. On leaving, the latter precedes his 
companions of lesser rank. 

It may possibly seem ridiculous to you, 
this punctilious observance of an appar- 
ently useless rule, but it has its purpose. 
The enlisted men stand at attention and 








NAVAL APPRENTICES 


It is to the naval apprentice system that the rank and file of the American navy owes its high standing 
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salute in the presence of even an ensign; 
a lieutenant-commander touches his cap 
when officially addressing a commander 
who is but one grade higher. <A captain 
salutes a commodore, and a commodore 
a rear-admiral, and so it goes in all rou- 
tine encounters and ceremonies. 

If, for instance, the admiral of a fleet 
should fancy he would like to takea 
stroll ashore, he is supposed to follow the 
rules laid down for such an occasion. He 
commands his orderly to inform the offi- 
cer of the deck that the admiral intends 
to leave the ship at eleven o'clock. The 
officer orders the boatswain’s mate of the 


This strict following of naval etiquette 
is wisely ordered. Impressing the value 
of rank upon the minds of officers and 
men is absolutely necessary for the en- 
forcement of discipline in the service. 
Commander William Starr Dana, now 
deceased, once remarked to a seamen who 
had neglected the usual salute: 

‘*VYou will understand, my man, that 
you are not saluting William Starr Dana, 
but the rank of Commander in the United 
States Navy which he holds by the grace 
of the Government.”’ 

In the American service there 
possibility of familiar intercourse 


is no 


be- 

















NAVAL FIREMEN 


AND 


COAL PASSERS 


Although these men do not attend the batteries their loyal work below assists materially to win our naval battles 


watch to man the gangway with the reg- 
ulation number of side boys. 

The captain and executive officer are 
notified, and when the admiral emerges 
from his cabin he finds several officers 
and a number of enlisted men prepared to 
do him homage as he descends to his 
boat. 

At night when a man-of-war is lying at 
anchor in port, officers and men who 
chance to return from shore have regula- 
tion replies to the sentry’s challenge. 
The admiral answers ‘‘Flag,’’ the cap- 
tain the name of the ship, a wardroom 
officer ‘‘Ay, ay,’’ a steerage or junior 
officer ‘‘No, no,’’ aid an enlisted man 
simply the word ‘‘ Friend.’’ 


tween officer and enlisted man. Obedi- 
ence is difficult—in fact almost impossi- 
ble—without respect, and it is because of 
the respect held by the man forward for 
his superiors that the discipline in our 
navy is of such a high standard. 

One of our naval officers, a keen ob- 
server, while visiting a Spanish warship 
anchored in New York harbor during the 
ceremonies incidental to the Grant Day 
celebration, overheard a Spanish commis- 
sioned officer asking a sailor forward for 
a cigarette. To the average citizen ashore 
the act would signify nothing, but it 
caused the naval officer to say with an 
emphasis born of conviction: 

‘*That little incident stamps the Span- 
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ypical American man-0'-war in will be seen portraye 


ish character. It shows a lack of dis- 
cipline which will lead Spain to disaster 
if she ever embarks in a naval war.’’ 

Prophetic words! 

It is not altogether the rank that the 
sailor respects. It is a peculiarity of man- 
kind to reverence, bravery and merit. 
And when bluejackets find those attri- 
butes in an officer they are all the more 
willing to obey and be led. The navy 
that can furnish a Dewey, a Hobson, an 
Evans, and a host of other gallant and 
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The uniform shown is the w te duck Work! 


courageous officers, is not going to suffer 
through its personnel. 

The esprit de corps in the United States 
service is not confined to the officers 
alone. The men forward, those occupying 
the lowly positions, have the interests of 
their country at heart equally with those 
wearing epaulets. This statement is all 
the more important because all sailors in 
our service are not American born. ‘The 
percentage of foreigners is still noticeable, 
and it is no uncommon thing to see four 
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NAVAL OFFICERS’ SERVANTS 


Long experience has proved the value of Japanese as cooks and stewards on our naval vessels. They are now found on every ship 
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REAR-ADMIRAL GHERARDI IN HIS 


or five nationalities represented in one 
gun’s crew. 

There seems to be something, however, 
in the very atmosphere that fosters alle- 
giance to the flag anda love of it. The 
broad and liberal policies pursued by the 
different departments, the courage and 
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CABIN ON THE FLAGSHIP, Philadelphia 


kindliness of the officers, the spirit of 
freedom itself, all combine to weld the 
various nationalities into a homogeneous 
whole. 

It is to the commissioned officers, the 
graduates of that grand old school on the 
Severn—the Annapolis Naval Academy 
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In this 





PETTY OFFICERS 


classification are included the Master-at-Arms, yeomen, apothecary, w riters and machinists 
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—that credit must 
be given for the 
present high state 
of efficiency of the 
personnel. It is of 
them that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy 
in his last annual | 
report says: | 
‘“'The great body 
of our naval off- 
cers, especially the 





respect the equals 
of the most illus- 
trious names in 
naval history.’’ 
Theodore Roose- 
| velt’s opinion of 
| our naval officers 
|} and men is em- 
bodied in these 
forcible words: 
‘“*Any man who 
| has personally wit- 


sifted wheat of | nessed the energy, 
which would be ——— - intelligence and 
selected for re- FUROR CRMCERS OF THe NAVs zeal with which 
. =) | Pe 4 Officers below the rank of lieutenant are called junior officers » Sreare ee 

sponsibility and Fiay saneh te 9 pint of Ga dlp acted Ge cena our officers have 
command in case developed the to 


of emergency, are men of marked worth 
and of the best type, ready at any hazard 
of life or fortune to go anywhere, brave 
any peril, do any duty—qualified to serve 
their country not only in war but in the 
more varied arts of peace. Their stand- 
ards are high, their zeal ardent, their 
courage and ability adequate to any de- 
mand, and no crisiscan come in which 
they will not prove themselves in every 


them untried possibilities of our battle- 
ships and torpedo boats, any one who 
knows how steady has been the imprcve- 
ment in the efficiency of enlisted men, 
must of necessity feel an entire confidence 
in the personnel of our navy as compared 
with that of any foreign power, no matter 
how good.’’ ; 

History is now proving the truth of 
these words. 





— 





In this catagory wiil be found all officers s 


OFFICERS OF THE WARDROOM 


perior rank to the ensigns 
They embrace both line and staff 





and inferior to the commander of the vessel. 











OUR DUTY TOWARDS THE 


BY 


PHILIPPINES 


JOHN GIBLON 


HEN the foeman closed his ear to 
reason and his heart to pity and 
chose the dice of Death, the first 

throw fell to us. We threw; we won; 
and in the hour of our triumph a new 
duty had its birth. 

In the farthest Pacific lies the Philippine 
Archipelago, consisting of some dozen 
hundreds of islands—the plateau and 





a Malay, a Negrito. These odd men live 
amid equatorial abundance in a climate, 
for a tropical one, peculiarly healthful. 
The Malay, the most progressive of the 
native peoples, is not in any way dis- 
turbed by the introduction of white civili- 
zation. He is, perhaps, 2s readily receptive 
of its influences as the wily Japanese. 
An observer, if he be intelligent, must 











Interior of the Cathedral—Manula 


mountain peaks of a submerged continent. 
Of these Luzon, on which is situated 
Manila, the central administrative point 
of the group, and Mindanoa, are the 
greatest, possessing forty-two and thirty- 
eight thousands of square miles of area 
respectively. On them and on their thou- 
sand companion isles dwell 
souls, if a soul be conceded to a Chinese, 


8,000,000 


admit the interest which the Philippine 
Malay is certain to awaken. 

He is neither repulsive to the 
eye, nor does he grow less admirable 
with nearer acquaintance. His mind 
and body place him far above the 
standing of the savage, thrusting him 
almost to the level of the highest human 
type. 


——-- 
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“A concentrated, never-absent 
self-respect, an habitual self-restraint 
in word und deed, very rarely 
broken except when extreme prov- 
ocation induces the transitory but 
fatal frenzy known as ‘amok.’ and 
an inbred courtesy, equally diffused 
through all classes, high or low, un 
failing decorum, prudence, caution 
quiet, cheerfulness, ready hospital 
ity, and a correct, though not inven 
tive taste. His family isa pleasing 
sight, much subordination and little 
coustraint, liberty not license. Or 
derly children, respected parents, 
women subject but not oppressed, 
men ruling but not despotic, rever- 
ence with Kindness, Obedience in 
affection—these form a lovable pic 
ture, not by any means rare in the 
Villages of the eastern isles. ‘The 
Villages’ houses, some large. some 
smnatl, wood or bamboo, two-storied 
or one, mere huts or spacious dwell 
Ings, accordiig to the fortunes of the 
inmates, are dotted here and there 
in an unsymmetrical row among 
the trees; but all have a comfort 
able. a cozy look, suggestive of suf 
ficiency; many of them white painted 
with stripes of green or blue, rarely 
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red, and oceasionally a flower pat- 
tern or fanciful scroll work to en 
liven them more. Eight million 


natives, more or less, inhabit the 
Philippines, and yet scarcity is of 


rare occurrence, famine unknown 
* * * Of all tropical lands, all 
tropical races, none will have left 
a pleasanter or more heart-satisty- 
ing memory than the Philippine Archipelago, the home of 


the half-civilized Malay.” 

The comparative superiority of his con- 
dition he owes to the work of the Spanish 
friar, who seems to combine within him- 
self a guiltiness which is wholly appall- 
ing and virtues which are wholly admira- 
ble. 

The administrative organization of 
the Philippine Islands graduates from the 
governor-general in Manila, with its 





Cockfighting—Manila 





Water-bearers—The Philippines 


300,000 inhabitants, down through the 
officials of the provinces and the districts 
to the ‘‘gobernadocillo’’ (little governor) 
of the parish or commune. It is in these 
communes that the ‘‘cura’’ comes in 
closest contact with the people. To him 
is accorded the care of their concerns, 
temporal or spiritual. If he has been a 
weak man or a wicked one he has_ unwit- 
tingly contributed to the power of the 
storm which is 
now agitating and 
threatening with 
destruction the 
Spanish kingdom. 
Sometimes, how- 
ever, this friar has 
been a good man, 
has. uplifted his 
people, construct- 
ed roads and 
bridges for them, 
and contributed to 
that substantial 
improvement in 
the Malay which 
leaves him to-day 
an apt apprentice 
to the methods and 
institutions of the 
white man’s life. 
It is an easy life 
the Filipinos fol- 
low. ‘Twenty-five 
dollars will build 
the house and 
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complete the home 
of the native, and 
the rich soil and 
well-stocked rivers 
afford ample sus- 
tenance with little 
effort. Idle hours 
are filled with 
dancing, festivals 
or cock fights, the 
last diversion be- 
ing sO common as 
to afford consider- 
able revenue to 
the authorities. 
The native has no 
mean aptitude for 
music, each parish possessing its local 
band. This ease of subsistence and the 
constant appetite for enjoyment make him 
a very inconstant and _ unsatisfactory 
laborer. The least festival or holy day 
finds him participating in the exercises 
to the exclusion of all thought of every- 
thing not partaking of the spirit of the 
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Bridge over the River Pasig—Manila 


celebration. He admits no termination to 
fun; but his pleasure is innocent enough 
to be pardonable. 

The Philippine Archipelago is known 
to be rich in gold. But a serious obstruc- 
tion to any extensive mining operations 
heretofore has been occasioned by ab- 
sence of adequate roads. The general ig- 
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Fruit and Cordial Booth by the Wayside—Manila 
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norance of ' 
this mineral 
wealth has 
its cause in 
official indif- 
ference to it. 
There is no 
governmental 
tax, control 
or investiga- 
tion of the 
output. The 
miners are 
far removed 
from easy 
communica- { 
tion with the 
outer world, 
and the en- 
terprising 
Chinaman 
gathers the 
yellowdust in exchange for hiswares, sends 
it to Hong Kong or Amoy, and, with Ori- 
ental shrewdness, keeps his greedy silence 
in his good fortune. Copper also is a min- 
eral product of the islands; and there are 
good reasons for anticipating the pres- 
ence of coal deposits. The more notable 
vegetable products are hemp, sugar, cof- 
fee, sapanwood, indigo and tobacco— 
each admitting of the exercise of treble the 
enterprise and trade genius which they 
now occupy. We have delineated the 
corner-stone of a possible edifice of such 





appalling 
beauty and 
grandeur as 
mark _ the 
handiwork 
of the Archi- 
tect of Na- 
tions. Shall 
it be the 
proud task of 
American 
pluck, Ameri- 
can courage 
} and American 
power to en- 
compass its 
completion? 
fs 1% not 
j worthy of 
the genius of 


Native Harrowing—The Philippines the West? 


Scattered 
over our millions of territorial miles are 
the ragged remnants of an erstwhile virile 


race, which we might have con- 
quered and controlled in a_ better, 
purer way. We lusted for the new- 


found empire. They loved it with the 
deep determination of their race. They 
resisted. We overcame them; and to- 
day we are making the belated restitution 
which we hope will raise the tarnish from 
our conquest. Let us augment that atone- 
ment by extending to the Filipinos the 
right arm of charity. Let us bring 











Instrument of Punishment—The Philippines 
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him to the 
development 
of his EI- 
dorado, ap- 
proaching 
him in no \ 
spirit of con- eR wt 
tempt, urged 5 
onward by no § 
guilty rapac- 
ity, but help- 
ing him to 
the enjoy- 
ment of the 
benefits of our 
better state 
because he is 
of our kind 
and worthy 
of what good y 
we can bring 
to him. Let 
us acquire the 
temper of a progress which is merciful 
in this new task and to us may fall the 
glory of instancing the true solution of 
the high-wrought and delicate problem of 
Asia and the East. 

It is not possible for a great nation to 
withhold its attention from the condition 
of men in the world at large. A civiliza- 
tion which is blessed with power and 
health cannot measure its extent, delimit 
its possibilities or circumscribe its influ- 
ence by the bounds of the nation by which 
it was begotten. Nor is it becoming in 
us to inclose ourselves within a too con- 
fining solicitation for the undisturbed 
progression of our own condition. When 
God made the earth he made it for all men. 
Therefore if we are possessed of any good 
for man, let us not withhold it but give 
it freely to him, whether he be white, 
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A Sugar Carter 


i black, brown 
or yellow. 
The imagina- 
tion which is 
appalled by 
what it de- 
fines as an 
unnatural ap- 
petite for 
colonial  ex- 
pansion isthe 
issue of its 
predecessor 
which Oppos- 
ed and con 
demned our 
PAmerican 
Revolution. 
It dreads the 
prospect ot 
our contact 
with a people 
of widely 
dissimilar character, traditions and asso- 
ciations, as if we were a nation lacking 
that virility and constant determination 
which mark the successful colonizer. On 
such false premises it bases objections 
which are noticeable chiefly by reason of 
their absurdity. 

We are an amalgamate people. Every 
continent has its children in America. 
Yet no racial hate or opposition is appar- 
ent. We profit by the practices and habits 
of the immigrant from whatever country 
he may come. Given the opportunity he 
quickly grasps the advantages of our 
superiority. By the force and virtue of 
this very superiority of ours he is made 
to accommodate himself to us. He is 
absorbed; rejects his old distinctiveness 
as a frayed and useless garment; and adds 
his strength and virtue to the gigantic 
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Native Fishing Craft—The Philippines 
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unit which constitutes the United States 
of America. 

Our purposes in assuming the direction 
or guardianship of the destiny of the 
Filipinos must be of two varieties. 
Whilst we are a humane people, we are 
not a silly people to be misled by enthu- 
siastic notions of duty into any act or 
situation which would be of detriment to 
our national economy. It sounds entirely 
unpoetic, but it does not hurt the truth, 
that no nation can afford to act upon the 
impulses of charity alone. Any benefit 
we are capable of bringing to the Filipinos 
will be brought with as little self-sacrifice 
as possible. 

The islands are blessed with the rich 
and lavish productivity of the tropics. 
Only the enterprise of the white trades- 
man, shackled by no false system of re- 
pressive administration, secure behind 
the protection of an active healthy gov- 
ernment, is needful to the flow of an 
unstinted prosperity and resultant pro- 
gression. Here is where we may collect 
the recompenses of our labois. Inflicting 
injustice upon none, we shall accord in- 
creasing benefits to all. 

It has been said by one of our public 
men that, annexation as a consequence of 
our victory would be ‘‘neither necessary 
nor proper. . . because the United States 
is an American power, with high national 
duties that are in every sense American; 
and the Philippines are not within the 
sphere of American political influence, 
but are Asiatic, and should remain 
Asiatic.”’ 

If it were intended to say that they 
should remain Asiatic geographically the 
statement permits no chance of error; but 
if it is meant that the Philippine Archi- 
pelago should remain subject to Asiatic 
political influence it is relegated to a 
protection which does not exist. The 
logic which defines the multiplying jeal- 
ousies and avarice of the European 
powers and the secondary aspirations of 
Japan as the proper guardians of Asia’s 
destiny may not deny the interposition of 
Columbia, whom an accident of war has 
brought into the scene as by Providential 
decree. 

We owe a duty to the world which is 
coincident to our duty to ourselves. The 
civilized nation whose effectiveness for 
good it deliberately delimits by its own 
boundaries isa monster. No meddling, 
trouble-seeking harassments of weak or 
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powerless peoples is contemplated. These 
originate in low greed and drag after 
them their own heavy penalty. But when 
war has brought to the possession of a 
strong, young nation a colony of 8,000,000 
human beings, and has deprived them of 
a tutelage upon which their integrity was 
dependent, an obligation is created. It is 
the lawful task of the conquering power 
to insure to a ruder population a govern- 
ment which shall not only effect the con- 
tinuation of what advantages they are 
already inthe enjoyment of, but which 
shall put them on the upward road- 
way in the direction of greater happi- 
ness, greater self-reliance and greater 
virtue. 

Other objectors tremble at the need of 
adequate constitutional authority for such 
an undertaking. Their fears are super- 
fluous. They possess a greater timidity 
of the inviolate Constitution than Jeffer- 
son, who aided in its formulation. It 
was he who effected the acquisition of 
the Lousiana territory; and it is not to 
be supposed that the consummation weak- 
ened his love and respect for the supreme 
American institution. Florida, California 
and Alaska have been converted to our 
control without diminishing the strength 
of the organic law. ‘The Declaration of 
July 4th, 1776, asserted the independence 
of a republic of 800,000 square miles. 
One hundred and twenty-two years after- 
ward its anniversary was celebrated over 
a domain which had been quadrupled. 
Such greatness never had been accom- 
plished if the fearing spirits who now 
croak against the ‘‘appetite for colonial 
expansion’’ had imposed their dicta upon 
our dead and honored men of state. The 
Constitution retains its majesty and 
power unimpaired: The light of its spirit 
remains to guide future men in the 
problems of their own government. The 
Malay himself may yet pattern his gov- 
ernmental organization upon its ever 
youthful principles. 

Annexation, suzerainty, or protectorate 
for the Philippine Archipelago? ‘Time 
will demonstrate the proper method; let 
us but remember the righteous end—that 
the Filipinos may be improved and ele- 
vated to a higher civilization. In the 
blessings of our common sense and our 
common school we hold the means of 
bestowing peace and plenty upon him 
and his children. and glory and honor 
upon the land we all love so well. 
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Like a shadow stood the cloaked figure of the girl, who tinudly placed het I} hand in 
his great palm 
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HE aged Emir Soldan sat in his tent 
and smiled; the crafty Oriental smile 
of an experienced man, deeply 

grounded in the wisdom of this world. 
He knew that there was incipient rebel- 
lion in his camp; that the young com- 
manders under him thought their leader 
was becoming too old for the fray; cau- 
tion overmastering courage. Here were 
these dogs of unbelievers setting their 
unhallowed feet on the sacred soil of 
Syria, and the Emir, instead of dashing 
against them, counselled coolness and 
prudence. ‘Therefore impatience honey- 
combed the camp and resentment threat- 
ened discipline... When at last the mur- 
murs could be no longer ignored the 
Emir gathered his impetuous young men 
together in his tent, and thus addressed 
them. 

‘*Tt may well be that I am growing too 
old for the active field; it may be that, 
having met before this German boar who 
leads this herd of swine, I am fearful of 
risking my remnant of life against him, 
but I have ever been an indulgent general, 
and am now loath to let my inaction 
stand against your chance of distinction. 
Go you therefore forth against him, and 
the man who brings me this boar’s head 
shall not lack his reward.’’ 

The young men cheered loudly this de- 
cision and brandished their weapons aloft, 
while the old man smiled upon them and 
added: 

‘*While you are bringing confusion to 
the carap of the unbelievers, I shall re- 
main in my tent and meditate on the say- 
ings of the Prophet, praying him to keep 
you a good spear’s length from the Ger- 
man’s broad sword, which he is in the 
habit of wielding with his two hands.’ 

The young Saracens went forth with 
much shouting, a gay prancing of the 
horses underneath them and a marvelous 
flourishing of spears above them, but they 
learned more wisdom in their half hour’s 
communion with the German than the 
Emir, in a long life of counselling, had 
been able to bestow upon them. The two- 
handed sword they now met for the first 
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time, and the acquaintance brought little 
joy to them. Count Herbert, the leader of 
the invaders, did no shouting, but re- 
served his breath for other purposes. He 
spurred his horse among them, and his 
foes went down around him as a thicket 
melts away before the well-swung axe of a 
stalwart woodman. ‘The Saracens had 
little fear of death, but mutilation was 
another thing, for they knew that they 
would spend eternity in Paradise shaped 
as they had left this earth, and while a 
spear’s thrust or a wound from an arrow, 
or even the gash left by a short sword 
may be concealed by celestial robes, how 
is a man to comport himself in the Land 
of the Blest who is compelled to carry his 
head under his arm, or who is split from 
crown to midriff by an outlandish weapon 
that falls irresistible as the wrath of 
Allah! Again and again they threw them- 
selves with disastrous bravery against the 
invading horde, and after each encounter 
they came back with lessened ranks anda 
more chastened spirit than when they had 
set forth. When at last, another counsel 
of war was held, the young men kept 
silence and waited for the smiling Emir 
to speak. 

‘*If you are satisfied that there are 
other things to think of in war than the 
giving and taking of blows I am prepared 
to meet this German, not on his terms but 
on my own. Perhaps, howevef, you wish 
to try conclusions with him again ?’’ 

The deep silence that followed this in- 
quiry seemed to indicate that no such 
desire animated the Emir’s listeners, and 
the old man smiled benignly upon his 
audience and went on. 

‘“There must be no more disputing of 
my authority, either expressed or by im- 
plication. I am now prepared to go forth 
against him taking with me forty lancers.’’ 

Instantly there was a protest against 
this; the number was inadequate, they 
said, 

‘*TIn his fortieth year our Prophet came 
to a momentous decision,’’ continued the 
Emir, unheeding the interruption, ‘‘and 
I take a spear with me for every year of 
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the Prophet’s life, trusting that Allah 
will add to our number, at the prophet’s 
intervention, should such an augmenta- 
tion prove necessary. Get together then 
the forty o/dest men under my command. 
Let them cumber themselves with noth- 
ing in the way of offense except one tall 
spear each, and see that every man is pro- 
vided with water and dates for twenty 
days’ sustenance for horse and man in the 
desert.’’ 

The Emir smiled as he placed special 
emphasis on the word ‘‘oldest,’’ and the 
young men departed abashed to obey his 
orders. 

Next morning Count Herbert von 
Schonburg saw near his camp by the water 
holes a small group of horsemen standing 
motionless in the desert, their lances 
erect, but downward resting on the sand, 
the little company looking like an oasis 
of leafless poplars. The Count was in- 
stantly astride his Arab charger, at the 
head of his men, ready to meet whatever 
came, but on this occasion the enemy 
made no effort to bring on a battle, but 
remained silent and stationary, differing 
greatly from the hordes that had pre- 
ceded it. 

‘*Well,’’ cried the impatient Count, 
‘*if Mahomet will not come to the moun- 
tain, the mountain for once will oblige 
him.”’ 

He gave the word to charge, and put 
spurs to his horse, causing animation in 
the band of Saracens, who fled before him 
as rapidly as the Germans advanced. It 
is needless to dwell on the project of the 
Emir, who simply followed the example 
of the desest mirages he had so often wit- 
nessed in wonder. Never did the Ger- 
mans come within touch of their foes, 
always visible, but not to be overtaken. 
When at last Count Herbert was convinced 
that his horses were no match for the fleet 
steeds of his opponents he discovered that 
he and his band were hopelessly lost in 
the arid and pathless desert, the spears of 
the seemingly phantom host ever quiver- 
ing before him in the tremulous heated 
air against the cloudless horizon. Now 
all his energies were bent toward finding 
the way that led to the camp by the 
waterholes, but sense of direction seemed 
to have left him, and the ghostly company 
which hung so persistently on his flanks 
gave no indication, but merely followed 
as before they had fled. One by one the 
Count’s soldiers succumbed, and when at 


last the forty spears hedged him round 
the Emir approached a prisoner incapable 
of action. The useless sword which hung 
from his saddle was taken, and water was 
given to the exhausted man and his dying 
horse. 

When the Emir Soldan and his forty 
followers rode into camp with their pris- 
oner there was a jubilant outcry, and the 
demand was made that the foreign dog be 
instantly decapitated, but the Emir smiled 
and holding up his hand said soothingly: 

‘*Softly, softly, true followers of the 
only Prophet. Those who neglected to re- 
move his head while -his good sword 
guarded it, shall not now possess them- 
selves of it, when that sword is in my 
hands.’’ 

And against this there could be no pro- 
test, for the prisoner belonged to the 
Emir alone, and was to be dealt with as 
the captor ordered. 

When the Count had recovered speech, 
and was able to hold himself as a man 
should, the Emir summoned him, and 
they had a conference together in Soldan’s 
tent. 

‘* Western barbarian,’’ said the Emir, 
speaking in that common tongue made up 
of languages Asiaticand European, a 
strange mixture by means of which in- 
vaders and invaded communicated with 
each other, ‘‘who are you and from what 
benighted land do you come?’’ 

‘*T am Count Herbert von Schonburg. 
My castle overlooks the Rhine in Ger- 
many.’’ 

‘*What is the Rhine? A province over 
which you rule?’’ 

‘‘No, your Highness, it isa river; a 
lordly stream that never diminishes, but 
flows unceasingly between green vine- 
clad hills. Would that I had some of the 
vintage thereof to cheer me in my captiv- 
ity and remove the taste of this brackish 
water !’’ 

‘‘In the name of the Prophet, then, 
why did you leave it?’’ 

‘*Indeed, your Highness, I have often 
asked myself that questiou of late and 
found but insufficient answer.’’ 

‘‘Tf I give you back your sword, which 
not I, but the demon Thirst captured 
from you, will you pledge me your word 
that you will draw it no more against 
those of my faith, but will return to your 
own land, safe escort being given to you 
to the great sea where you can take 
ship?’’ 
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‘*As I have fought for ten years, and 
have come no nearer Jerusalem than 
where I now stand, I am content to give 
you my word in exchange for my sword 
and the escort you promise.’’ 

And thus it came about that Count 
Herbert von Schonburg, although still a 
young man, relinquished all thought of 
conquering the Holy Land, and found 
himself one evening, after a long march, 
gazing on the placid bosom of the broad 
Rhine, which he had not seen since he 
bade good-by to it, a boy of twenty-one, 
then as warlike and ambitious as now he 
was peace-loving and tired of strife. The 
very air of the Rhine valley breathed rest 
and quiet, and Herbert, with a deep sigh, 
welcomed the thought of a life passed in 
comforting uneventfulness. 

‘*Conrad,’’ he said to his one follower, 
‘*T will encamp here for the night. Ride 
on down the Rhine, I beg of you, and 
cross the river where you may, that you 
may announce my coming some time be- 
fore I arrive. My father is an old man, 
and I am the last of the race, so I do not 
wish to come unexpectedly on him. 
Therefore break to him with caution the 
fact that Iam in the neighborhood, for 
hearing nothing from me all these years 
it is like to happen he believes me dead.’’ 

Conrad rode down the path by the 
river and disappeared while his master, 
after seeing to the welfare of his horse, 
threw himself down in a thicket and slept 
the untroubled sleep of the seasoned sol- 
dier. It was daylight when he was awak- 
ened by the tramp of horses. Starting to 
his feet, he was confronted by a grizzled 
warrior with half a dozen men at his 
back, and at first the Count thought him- 
self again a prisoner, but the friendliness 
of the officer soon set all doubts at rest. 

‘*Are you Count Herbert von Schon- 
burg?’’ asked the intruder. 

‘*Yes. Who are you?’’ 

‘‘T am Richart, custodian of Castle 
Gutenfels, and commander of the small 
forces possessed by her Ladyship, Countess 
von Falkenstein. I have to acquaint you 
with the fact that your servant and mes- 
senger has been captured. Your castle of 
Schonburg is besieged, and Conrad, not 
knowing this, rode straight into custody. 
This coming to the ears of my lady the 
Countess, she directed me to intercept 
you if possible, so that you might not 
share the fate of your servant, and offer 
to you the hospitality of Gutenfels Castle 


until such time as you had determined 
what to do in relation to the siege of your 
own.”’ 

‘‘I give my warmest thanks to the 
Countess for her thoughtfulness. Is her 
husband the Count then dead ?’’ 

‘‘It is the young Countess von Falken- 
stein whose orders I carry. Her father 
and mother are both dead, and her Lady- 
ship, their only child, now holds Guten- 
fels.’’ 

‘‘What, that little girl? She was but a 
child when I left the Rhine.’’ 

‘*Her Ladyship is a woman of nineteen 
now.’’ 

‘*And how long has my father been be- 
sieged ?”’ 

‘‘Alas! it grieves me to state that your 
father, Count von Schonburg, has also 
passed away. He has been dead these two 
years.”’ 

The young man bowed his head and 
crossed himself. For a long time he rode 
in silence, meditating upon this unwel- 
come intelligence, grieved to think that 
such a desolate homecoming awaited him. 

‘‘Who, then, holds my castle against 
the besiegers ?’’ 

‘“The custodian Heinrich has stubborn- 
ly stood siege since the count, your 
father, died, saying he carries out the 
orders of his lord until the return of the 
son.’”’ 

‘‘Ah! if Heinrich is in command then 
is the castle safe,’’ cried the young man, 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘He is a born warrior 
and first taught me the use of the broad- 
sword. Who besieges us? The Archbishop 
of Mayence? He was ever a turbulent 
prelate and held spite against our house.’’ 

Richart shifted uneasily in his saddle, 
and for the moment did not answer. Then 
he said, with hesitation: 

‘‘I think the Archbishop regards the 
siege with favor, but I know little of the 
matter. My Lady, the Countess, will pos- 
sess you with full information.’’ 

Count Herbert looked with astonish- 
ment upon the custodian of Castle Guten- 
fels. Here was a contest going on at his 
very doors, even if on the opposite side of 
the river, and yet a veteran knew nothing 
of the contest. But they were now at the 
frowning gates of Castle Gutenfels, with 
its lofty square pinnacled tower, and the 
curiosity of the young Count was dimmed 
by the admiration he felt for this great 
stronghold as he gazed upward at it. An 
instant later he with his escort passed 
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through the gateway and stood in the 
courtyard of the castle. When he had dis- 
mounted the Count said to Richart: 

‘*T have traveled far, and am not in fit 
state to be presented to a lady. Indeed, 
now that I am here, I dread the meeting. 
I have seen nothing of women for ten 
years, and knew little of them before I 
left the Rhine. Take me, I beg of you, to 
a room where I may make some _ prepara- 
tion other than the camp has heretofore 
afforded, and bring me, if you can, a few 
garments with which to replenish this 
faded, torn and dusty apparel.’’ 

‘*My Lord, you will find everything as 
you wish it in the rooms allotted to you. 
Surmising your needs, I gave orders to 
that effect before I left the castle.’’ 

‘That was thoughtful of you, Richart, 
and I shall not forget it.’’ 

The Custodian without replying led 
his guest up one stair and then another. 
The two traversed a long passage until 
they came to an open door. Richart 
standing aside, bowed low, and entreated 
his lordship to enter. Count Herbert 
passed into a large room from which a 
doorway led into a smaller apartment 
which the young man saw was fitted as 
a-bedroom. The rooms hung high over 
the Rhine, but the view of the river was 
impeded by the numerous heavy iron bars 
which formed a formidable lattice-work 
before the windows. The Count was about 
to thank his conductor for providing so 
sumptuously for him, but, turning, he 
was amazed to see Richart with breathless 
eagerness draw shut the strong door that 
led to the passage from which he had en- 
tered, and a moment later Herbert heard 
the ominous sound of stout bolts being 
shot into their sockets. He stood for a 
moment gazing blankly now at the bolted 
door, now at the barred window, and then 
slowly there came to him the knowledge 
which would have enlightened a more 
suspicious man long before—that he was 
a prisoner in the grim fortress of Guten- 
fels. Casting his mind backward over the 
events of the morning, he now saw a 
dozen sinister warnings that had hereto- 
fore escaped him. If a friendly invitation 
had been intended, what need of the 
numerous guard of armed men sent to 
escort him? Why had Richart hesitated 
when certain questions were asked him? 
Count Herbert paced up and down the 
long room, reviewing’ with clouded brow 
the events of the past few hours, begin- 


ning with the glorious freedom of the 
open hillside at the early dawn and end- 
ing with these impregnable stone walls 
that now environed him. He was a man 
slow to anger, but resentment once 
aroused, burned in his heart with a 
steady fervor that was unquenchable. He 
stopped at last in his aimless pacing, 
raised his clinched fist toward the tim- 
bered ceiling, and cursed the Countess 
von Falkenstein. In his striding to and 
fro the silence had been broken by the 
clank of his sword on the stone floor, and 
he now smiled grimly as he realized that 
they had not dared to deprive him of his 
formidable weapon; they had caged the 
lion from the distant desert without hav- 
ing had the courage to clip his claws. 
The Count drew his broadsword and 
swung it hissing through the air, measur- 
ing its reach with reference to the walls 
on either hand. Then, satisfying himself 
that he had free play, he took up a posi- 
tion before the door and stood there, mo- 
tionless as the statue of a war-god. 

‘* Now, by the Cross I fought for,’’ he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘the first man who 
sets foot across this threshold enters the 
chamber of death.’’ 

He remained thus, leaning with folded 
arms on the hilt of his long sword, whose 
point rested on the flags of the door, and 
at last his patience was rewarded. He 
heard the rattle of the bolts outside, and 
a tense eagerness thrilled his stalwart 
frame. The door came cautiously inward 
for a space of perhaps two feet and was 
then brought to a stand by the tightening 
links of a stout chain, fastened one end 
to the door, the other to the outer wall. 
Through the space that thus gave a view 
of the wide outer passage the Count saw 
Richart stand with pale facé, well back 
at a safe distance in the centre of the hall. 
Two men-at-arms held a position behind 
their master. 

‘*My Lord,’’ began Richart in tremb- 
ling voice, ‘‘her Ladyship, the Countess, 
desires -—-’’ 

‘Open the door, you cringing Judas!’ 
interrrupted the stern command of the 
Count; ‘‘open the door and set me as free 
as your villainy found me. I hold no par- 
ley with a traitor.’’ 

‘*My Lord, I implore you to listen. No 
harm is intended you, and my lady, the 
Countess, asks of you a conference touch- 
ing—— 


The heavy sword swung in the air and 
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came down upon the chain with a force 
that made the stout oaken door shudder. 
Scattering sparks cast a momentary glow 
of red on the pale cheek of the startled 
onlookers. ‘The edge of the sword clove 
the upper circumference of an iron link, 
leaving the severed ends gleaming like 
burnished silver, but the chain still held. 
Again and again the sword fell, but mever 
twice in the same spot, anger adding 
strength to the blows, but subtracting 
skill. 

‘‘My Lord! my Lord!’’  beseeched 
Richart, ‘‘restrain your fury. You cannot 
escape from this strong castle even 
though you sever the chain.’’ 

*‘T’ll trust my sword for that,’’ mut- 
tered the prisoner between his set teeth. 

There now rang out on the conflict a 
new voice; the voice of a woman, clear 
and commanding, the tones instinct with 
thatinborn quality of imperious author- 
ity which expects and usually obtains in- 
stant obedience. 

‘*Close the door, Richart,’’ cried the 
unseen lady. 

The servitor made a motion to obey, 
but the swoop of the sword seemed to 
paralyze him where he stood. Hecasta 
beseeching look at his mistress, which 
said as plainly as words: ‘‘ You are order- 
ing me to my death.’’ The Count, his 
weapon high in midair, suddenly swerved 
it from its course, for there appeared 
across the opening a woman’s hand and 
arm, white and shapely, fleecy lace fall- 
ing away in dainty folds from the rounded 
contour of the arm. The small, firm hand 
grasped bravely the almost severed chain 
and the next instant the door was drawn 
shut, the bolts clanking into their places. 
Count Herbert, paused, leaning on his 
sword, gazing bewildered at the closed 
door. 

‘*Ve gods of war!’’ he cried; ‘‘never 
have I seen before such cool courage as 
that!’’ 

For a long time the Count walked up 
and down the spacious room, stopping 
now and then at the window to peer 
through the iron grille at the rapid cur- 
rent of the river far below, the noble 
stream as typical of freedom as were the 
bars that crossed his vision, of captivity. 
It seemed that the authorities of the cas- 
tle had abandoned all thought of further 
communication with their truculent pris- 
oner. Finally he entered the inner room 
and flung himself down, booted and 


spurred as he was, upon the couch, and, 
his sword for a bedmate, slept. The day 
was far spent when he awoke, and his 
first sensation was that of gnawing hun- 
ger, for he was a healthy man. His next, 
that he had heard in his sleep the cau- 
tious drawing of bolts, as if his enemies 
purposed to project themselves surrepti- 
tiously in upon him, taking him at a dis- 
advantage. He sat upright, his sword 
ready for action, and listened intently. 
The silence was profound, and as the 
Count sat breathless, the stillness seemed 
to be emphasized rather than disturbed 
by a long-drawn sigh which sent a thrill 
of superstitious fear through the stalwart 
frame of the young man, for he well 
knew that the Rhine was infested with 
spirits animated by evil intentions 
toward human beings, and against such 
spirits his sword was but as a willow 
wand. He remembered with renewed awe 
that this castle stood but a few leagues 
above the Lurlei rocks where a nymph of 
unearthly beauty lured men to their dis- 
truction, and the knight crossed himself 
as a protection against all such. Gather- 
ing courage from this devout act, and 
abandoning his useless weapon, he tiptoed 
to the door that led to the larger apart- 
ment, and there found his worst antici- 
pations realized. With her back against 
the closed outer door stood a Siren of the 
Rhine, and, as if to show how futile is 
the support of the Evil One in a crisis, 
her very lips were pallid with fear and 
her blue eyes were wide with apprehen- 
sion, as they met those of the Count von 
Schonburg. Her hair, the color of ripe 
yellow wheat, rose from her smooth white 
forehead and descended in a thick braid 
that almost reached to the floor. She was 
dressed in the humble garb of a serving 
maiden, the square bit of lace on her 
crown of fair hair and the apron as spot- 
less as new fallen snow. In her hand she 
held a tray which supported a loaf of 
bread and a huge flagon brimming with 
wine. On seeing the Count, her quick 
breathing stopped for the moment and she 
dropped a low courtesy. 

‘*My Lord,’’ she said, but there came 
a catch in her throat, and she could speak 
no further. 

Seeing that he had to deal with no 
spirit, but with an inhabitant of the 
world he knew and did not fear, there 
arose a strange exultation in the heart of 
the Count as he looked upon this fair rep- 








resentative of his own country. For ten 
years he had seen no woman, and now a 
sudden sense of what he had lost over- 
whelmed him, his own breath coming 
quicker as the realization of this im- 
pressed itself upon him. He strode quick- 
ly toward her, and she seemed to shrink 
into the wall at his approach, wild fear 
springing into her eyes, but he merely 
took the laden tray from her trembling 
hands and placed it upon a bench. Then 
raising the flagon to his lips, he drank a 
full half of its contents before withdraw- 
ing it. A deep sigh of satisfaction fol- 
lowed, and he said, somewhat shame- 
facedly: 

‘*Forgive my hurried greed, maiden, 
but the thirst of the desert seems to be 
in my throat, and the good wine reminds 
me that I am a German.”’’ 

‘*It was brought for your use,’’ replied 
the girl, demurely, ‘‘and I am gratified 
that it meets your commendation, my 
Lord.’’ 

‘* And so also do you, my girl. What is 
your name and who are you?”’ 

‘*T am called Beatrix, my Lord, a serv- 
ing maid of this castle, the daughter of 
the woodman Rudolph, and, alas! that it 
should be so, for the present your jailer.”’ 

‘If I quarreled as little with my deten- 
tion, as Isee Iam like to do with my 
keeper, I fear captivity would hold me 
long in thrall. Are the men in the castle 
such cravens then that they bestow so 
unwelcome a task upon a woman ?’’ 

‘“The men are no cravens, my Lord, 
but this castle is at war with yours, and 
for each man there is a post. A woman 
would be less missed if so brave a warrior 
as Count von Schonburg thought fit to 
War upon us.”’ 

‘*But a woman makes war upon me, 
Beatrix. What am I todo? Surrender 
humbly ?’’ 

‘*Brave men have done so before now 
and will again, my Lord, where women 
are concerned. At least,’’. added Beatrix, 
blushing and casting down her eyes, ‘‘I 
have been so informed.’’ 

‘*And small blame to them,’’ cried the 
Count, with enthusiasm. ‘‘I.swear to 
you, my girl, that if women warriors 
were like the woodman’s daughter, I 
would cast away all arms except these 
with which to enclasp her.’’ 

And he stretched out his hands, taking 
a step nearer, while she shrank in alarm 
from him. 


’ 


‘*My Lord, Iam but an humble mes- 
senger, and I beg of you to listen to what 
Iam asked to say. My lady, the Countess, 
has commissioned me to tell you that——’’ 

A startling malediction of the Countess 
that accorded ill with the scarlet cross 
emblazoned on the young man’s breast, 
interrupted the girl. 

‘*T hold no trafic with the Countess,’’ 
he cried. ‘‘She has treacherously laid me 
by the heels, coming as I did from bat- 
tling for the Cross that she doubtless pro- 
fesses to regard as sacred.’’ 

‘‘It was because she feared you, my 
Lord. ‘These years back, tales of your 
valor in the Holy Land have come to the 
Rhine, and now you return to find your 
house at war with hers. What was she to 
do? The chances stood even with only 
your underling in command; judge then 
what her fate must be with your strong 
sword thrown in the balance against her. 
All’s fair in war, said those who coun- 
selled her. What would you have done in 
such an extremity, my Lord ?’’ 

‘*What would I have done? I would 
have met my enemy sword in hand and 
talked with him or fought with him as 
best suited his inclination.’’ 

‘*But a lady cannot meet you sword in 
hand, my Lord.’’ 

The Count paused in the walk he had 
begun when the injustice of his usage 
impressed itself upon him. He looked ad- 
miringly at the girl. 

‘*That is most true, Beatrix. I had for- 
gotten. Still, I should not have been met 
with cozenry. Here came I from starva- 
tion in the wilderness, thirst in the 
desert, and from the stress of the battle- 
field, back to mine one land with my 
heart full of yearning love for it and for 
all within its boundaries. I came even 
from prison, captured in fair fight, by an 
untaught heathen, whose men lay slain 
by my hand, yet with the nobility of a 
true warrior, he asked neither ransom nor 
hostage, but handed back my sword, say- 
ing, ‘Goin peace.’ That in a heathen 
land! but no sooner does my foot rest 
on my own soil than I am met by false 
smiles and lying tongues, and my wel- 
come to a neighbor’s house is the clank 
of the inthrust bolt.’’ 

‘*Oh, it was a shameful act and not to 
be defended,’’ cried the girl, with moist 
eyes and quivering lip, the sympathetic 
reverberation of her voice again arresting 
the impatient steps of the young man, 
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causing him to pause and view her with 
a feeling that he could not understand 
and which he found some difficulty in 
controlling. Suddenly all desire for re- 
straint left him, he sprang forward, 
clasped the girl in his arms and drew her 
into the middle of the room, where she 
could not give the signal that might 
open the door. 

‘“My Lord! my Lord!’’ she cried in 
terror, struggling without avail to free 
herself. 

‘*You said all’s fair in war and saying 
so, gave but half the proverb, which 
adds, all’s fair in love as well, and 
maiden, nymph of the woodland, so 
rapidly does a man learn that which he 
has never been taught, I proclaim with 
confidence that I love thee.’’ 

‘‘A diffident and gentle lover you 
prove yourself!’’ she gasped with rising 
indignation, holding him from her. 

‘‘Indeed, my girl, there was little of 
diffidence or gentleness in my warring, 
and my wooing is like to havea touch 
of the same quality. It is useless to 
struggle for I have thee firm, so take to 
yourself some of that gentleness you 
recommend to me.’’ 

He strove to kiss her, but Beatrix 
held her head far from him, her open 
palm pressed against the red cross that 
glowed upon his breast, keeping him 
thus at arm’s length. 

‘Count von Schonburg, what is the 
treache'y of any other compared with 
yours? You came heedlessly into this 
castle, suspecting as you say, no danger. 
I came within this room to do you 
service, knowing my peril, but trusting 
to the honor of a true soldier of the 
Cross, and this is—reward! First tear 
from your breast this sacred emblem, 
valorous assaulter of a defenceless wo- 
man, tor it should be worn by none but 
stainless gentlemen.’’ 

Count Herbert’s arms relaxed, and 
his hands dropped listless to his sides. 

“By my sword,’’ he said, ‘‘they 
taught you invective in the forest. You 
are free. Go.’’ 

The girl made no motion to profit by 
her newly acquired liberty, but stood 
there, glancing sideways at him who 
scowled menacingly at her. 

When at last she spoke, she said, shyly: 

“T have not yet fulfilled my mission.’’ 

“Fulfill it then in the fiend’s name 
and begone.’’ 


‘Will you consent to see my lady the 
Countess ?’’ 

se No. ” 

‘*Will you meet an envoy on her be- 
half ?’’ 

**No,”” 

‘Will you promise not to make war 
upon her if you are released.’’ 


‘‘Tf, in spite of your boorishness, she 
sets you free, what will you do?”’ 

‘*T will rally my followers to my ban- 
ner, scatter the forces that surround my 
castle, then demolish this prison trap.’’ 

‘*Am I intruth, to carry such answers 
to the Countess ?’’ 

‘*You are to do as best pleases you, 
now and forever.’’ 

‘‘Tam but a simple serving maid, and 
know nothing of high questions of state, 
yet it seems to me such replies do not 
oil prison bolts, and believe me, I 
grieve to see you thus detained.”’ 

‘‘T am grateful for your consideration. 
Is your embassy completed ?’’ 

The girl, her eyes on the stone floor, 
paused long before replying, then said, 
giving no warning of a change of sub- 
ject, and still not raising her eyes to his: 

‘*You took me by surprise; I am not 
used to being handled roughly; you for- 
get the distance between your station 
and mine, you being a noble of the em- 
pire, and I but a serving maid; if, in 
my anger, I spoke in a manner unbe- 
coming one so humble, I do beseech that 
your lordship pardon me.’’ 

‘*Now by the Cross to which you ap- 
pealed, how long will you stand chat- 
tering there? Think you I am made ot 
adamant, and not of flesh and blood? 
My garments are tattered at best, I 
would in woman’s company they were 
finer, and this cross of Genoa red hangs 
to my tunic, but by a few frail threads. 
Beware, therefore, that I tear it not 
from my breast as you advised, and cast 
it from me.’’ 

Beatrix lifted one frightened glance to 
the young man’s face and saw standing 
on his brow great drops of sweat. His 
right hand grasped the upper portion 
of the velvet cross, partly detached from 
his doublet, and he looked loweringly 
upon her. Swiftly she smote the door 
twice with her hand and instantly the 
portal opened as far as the chain would 
allow it. Count Herbert noticed that in 
the interval, three other chains had been 
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added to the one that formerly had 
baffled his sword. The girl like a wood- 
land pigeon, darted underneath the 
lower chain, and although the prisoner 
took a rapid step forward, the door, with 
greater speed, closed and was bolted. 

The Count had requested the girl to be 
gone, and surely should have been con- 
tented now that she had withdrawn her- 
self, yet so shifty a thing is human na- 
ture, that no sooner were his commands 
obeyed than he began to bewail their 
fulfillment. He accused himself of being 
a double fool, first for not holding her 
when he had her; and secondly, having 
allowed her to depart, he bemoaned the 
fact that he had acted rudely to her, and 
thus had probably made her return im- 


possible. His prison seemed inex- 
pressibly dreary lacking her presence. 
Once or twice he called out her name, 


‘put the echoing empty walls alone re- 
plied. 

For the first time in his life the heavy 
sleep of the camp deserted him, and in 
his dreams he pursued a phantom wo- 
man, who continually dissolved in his 
grasp, now laughingly, now in anger. 

The morning found him deeply de- 
pressed, and he thought the unaccus- 
tomed restraints of a prison were having 
their effect on the spirits of a man here- 
tofore free. He sat silently on the bench 
watching the door. 

At last, to his great joy, he heard the 
rattle of bolts being withdrawn. ‘The 
door opened slowly to the small extent 
allowed by the chains, but no one en- 
tered and the count sat still, concealed 
from the view of whoever stood with- 
out. 

‘‘My Lord Count,’’ came the sweet 
tones of the girl, and the listener with 
joy, fancied he detected in it a sugges- 
tion of apprehension, doubtless . caused 
by the fact that the room seemed de- 
serted. ‘‘My Lord Count, I have 
brought your breakfast; will you not 
come and receive it?’’ 

Herbert rose slowly and came within 
range of his jailer’s vision. The girl 
stood in the hall, a repast that would 
have tempted an epicure arrayed on the 
wooden trencher she held in her hands. 

‘* Beatrix, come in,’’ he said. 

‘‘T fear that in stooping, some por- 
Will you 


tion of this burden may fall. 
not take the trencher?’’ 
The young man stepped to the open- 


ing and, taking the tray from her, 
placed it on the bench as he had previ- 
ously done; then repeated his invita- 
tion. 

‘*You were displeased with my com- 
pany before, my Lord, and I am loath 
again to offend.’’ 

‘*Beatrix I beg you to enter. 
something to say to you.’’ 

‘*Stout chains bar not words, my 
Lord. Speak and I shall listen.’’ 

‘*What I have to say, is for your ear 
alone.’’ 

‘*Then are the conditions perfect for 
such converse, my Lord. No guard 
stands within this hall.’’ 

The Count sighed deeply, turned and 
sat again on the bench, burying his face 
in his hands. The maiden having given 
excellent reasons why she should not 
enter, thus satisfying her sense of logic, 
now set logic at defiance, slipped under 
the lowest chain and stood within the 
room, and, so that there might be no ac- 
cusation that she did things by halves, 
closed the door leaving her back 
against it. The knight looked up at her, 
and saw that she too had rested but in- 
differently. Her lovely eyes half veiled, 
showed traces of weeping, and there 
was a wistful expression in her face that 
touched him tenderly, and made him 
long for her; nevertheless he kept a rigid 
government upon himself, and sat there 
regarding her, she flushing § slightly 
under his scrutiny, not daring to return 
his ardent gaze. 

‘*Beatrix,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I have 
acted towards you like a boor and a 
ruffan, as indeed I am; but let this 
plead for me, that I have ever been used 
to the roughness of the camp, bereft of 
gentler influences. I ask your forgive- 


1liess. 
‘ir 


I have 


There is nothing to forgive. You 
are a noble of the Empire, and I but a 
lowly serving maid.’’ 

‘*Nay, that cuts me to the heart, 
and is my bitterest condemnation. A 
true man were courteous tohigh and low 
alike. Now, indeed, you overwhelm me 
with shame, maiden of the woodlands.”’ 

**Such was not my intention, my Lord. 
I hold you truly noble in nature as well 
as in rank, otherwise I stood not here.’’ 

‘*Beatrix, does any woodlander come 
from the forest to the castle walls and 
there give signal intended for you 
alone ?’’ 
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**Oh, no, my Lord.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you have kindly preference 
for some one within this stronghold ?’’ 

‘*You forget my Lord, that the castle 
is ruled by a lady, and that the prefer- 
ence you indicate would accord ill with 
her womanly government.’’ 

“In truth I know little of woman’s 
rule, but given such, I suppose the case 
would stand as you say. The Countess 
then frowns upon lovers’ meefings.”’ 

‘* How could it be otherwise ?’’ 

‘“‘Have you told her of—of 
day ?”’ 

‘‘You mean of your refusal to come 
to terms with her? Yes, my Lord.’’ 

‘*T mean nothing of the kind, Beatrix.’’ 

‘*No one outside this room has been 


yester- 


told aught to your disadvantage, my 
Lord,’’ said the girl blushing rose-red. 
‘Then she suspects nothing ?’’ 
‘‘Suspects nothing of what, my 
Lord ?”’ 
‘“That I love you, Beatrix.’’ 
The girl caught her breath, and 


seemed about to fly, but gathering cour- 
age, remained, and said speaking hur- 
riedly and in some confusion: 

‘*As I did not suspect it myself I see 
not how my lady should have made any 
such surmise, but indeed it may be so, 
for she chided me bitterly for remaining 
so long with you, and made me weep 
with her keen censure; yet am I here 
now against her express wish and com- 
mand, but that is because of my strong 
sympathy for youand my belief that the 
countess has wrongfully treated you.”’ 

‘I care nothing for the opinion of 
that harridan, except that it may bring 
harsh usage to you; but Beatrix, I have 
told you bluntly of my love for you, an- 
swer me as honestly.”’ 

‘*My lord, you spoke just now of a 
woodlander——”’ 

‘‘Ah, there is one then. Indeed, I 
feared as much, for there can be none 
on all the Rhine as beautiful or as good 
as you.’’ 

‘“There are many woodlanders, my 
Lord, and many women more beautiful 
than I. What I was about to say was 
that I would rather be the wife of the 
poorest forester, and live in the roughest 
hut on the hillside, than dwell otherwise 
in the grandest castle on the Rhine.”’ 

‘*Surely, surely. But you will dwell 
in’ my castle of Schonburg as my most 
honored wife.’’ 


‘*Then, my Lord, I must bid you 
beware of what you do. Your wife must 
be chosen from the highestin the land, 
and not from the lowliest. It is not fit- 
ting that you should endeavor to raise a 
serving maid to the position of Countess 
von Schonburg. You would lose caste 
among your equals, and bring unhappi- 
ness upon us both.”’ 

Count Herbert grasped his sword and 
lifting it, cried angrily: 

‘*By the Cross I serve, the man who 
refuses to greet my wife as he would 
greet the Empress, shall feel the weight 
of this blade.’’ 

‘*You cannot kill 
sword, my Lord.’’ 

‘*T can kill the whisperer.’ 

‘““That can you not, my Lord, for the 
whisperer will be a woman.”’ 

‘“Then out upon them, we will have 
no trafic with them. I have lived top 
long away from the petty restrictions Ui 
civilization to be bound down by them 
now, for I come from a region where a 
man’s sword and not his rank preserved 
his life.’’? As he spoke he raised his 
huge weapon aloft until it stood out 
against the bright window like a black 
iron cross of iron, and his voice rang out 
defiantly: ‘‘With that blade I won my 
honor; by the symbol of its hilt I hope 
to obtain my soul’s salvation, on both 
united I swear to be to youatrue lover 
and a loyal husband.’’ 

With swift motion the girl covered 
her face with her hands and Herbert 
saw the crystal drops trickle between 
her fingers. For long she could not 
speak and then mastering her emotion, 
she said brokenly: 

‘*T cannot accept, I cannot now ac- 
cept. I can take no advantage of a help- 
less prisoner. At midnight I shall come 
and set you free, thus my act may atone 
for the great wrong of your imprison- 
ment; atone partially if not wholly. 
When you are at liberty, if you wish to 
forget your words, which I can never 
do, then am I amply repaid that my 


a whisper with a 


poor presence called them forth. If you 
remember them, and demand of the 
countess that I stand as hostage for 


peace, she is scarce likely to deny you, 
for she loves not war. But know that 
nothing you have said is to be held 
against you, for I would have you leave 
this castle as free as when you entered 
it. And now, my Lord, farewell.’’ 
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Before the unready man could make 
motion to prevent her, she had opened 
the door and.was gone, leaving it open, 
thus compelling the prisoner to be his 
own jailer and close it, for he had no 
wish now to leave the castle alone 
when he had been promised such guid- 
ance. 

The night seemed to Count Herbert 
the longest he had ever spent, as he sat 
on the bench, listening for the with- 
drawing of the bolts, if indeed they were 
in their sockets, which he doubted. At 
last the door was pushed softly open, and 
bending under the chain, he stood in 
the outside hall, peering through the 
darkness, to catch sight of his conduc- 
tor. A great window of stained glass 
occupied the southern end of the hall, 
and against it fell the rays of the full 
moon now high in the heavens, filling 
the dim and lofty apartment with a 
colored radiance resembling his dreams 
of the half tones of fairyland. Like a 
shadow stood the cloaked figure of the 
girl, who timidly placed her small hand 
in his great palm, and that touch gavea 
thrill of reality to the mysticism of the 
time and the place. He grasped it 
closely, half fearing it would fade away 
from him as it had done in his dream. 
She led him silently by another way 
from that by which he had entered, and 
together they passed through a narrow 
doorway that communicated with a nar- 
row circular stair which wound round 
and round downwards until they came 
to another narrow door at the bottom, 
which let them out in the moonlight at 
the foot of a turret. 

‘‘Beatrix,’’ whispered the young 
man, ‘‘I am not going to demand you of 
the Countess. I shall not be indebted to 
her for my wife. You must come with 
me now.”’ ; 

‘No, no,’’- cried the girl shrinking 
from him, ‘‘I cannot go with you thus 
surreptitiously, and no one but you and 
me must ever learn that I led you from 
the castle. You shall come for me asa 
lord should for his lady, as if he thought 
her worthy of him.”’ 

‘Indeed, that do I. Worthy? It isI 
who am unworthy, but made more 
worthy I hope in that you care for me.’’ 

From where they stood the knight 
saw the moonlight fall on his own castle 
of Schonburg, the rays seeming to trans- 
form the gray stone into the whitest of 


marble, the four towers standing out- 
lined against the blue of the cloudless 
sky. The silver river of romance, 
flowed silently at its feet reflecting again 
the snowy purity of the reality in an 
inverted quivering watery vision. All 
the young man’s affection for the home 
he had not seen for years seemed to 
blend with his love for the girl standing 
there in the moonlight. Gently he drew 
her to him, and kissed her unresisting 
lips. 

‘*Woodland maiden,’’ he said tender- 
ly,’’ here at the edge of the forest is 
your rightful home and not in this grim 
castle, and here will I woo thee again, 
being now a free man.’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said the girl with a laugh 
in which a sob and a sigh intermingled, 
‘it is but scanty freedom I _ have 
brought to you; an exchange of iron 
chains for silken fetters.’’ 

His arms still around her, he unloosed 
the ribbon that held in thrall the thick 
braid of golden hair and parting the 
clustering strands speedily encompassed 
her ina cloak of misty fragrance that 
seemed as unsubstantial as the moon- 
light that glittered through its meshes. 
He stood back the better to admire the 
picture he seemed to have created. 

‘*My darling,’’ he cried, ‘‘you are 
no woodland woman, but the very spirit 
of the forest herself. You are so beauti- 
ful, I dare not leave you here to the 
mercies of this demon, who finding me 
gone, may revenge herself on you. If 
before she dared to censure you, what 
might she not do now that you have set 
me free? Curse her that she stands fora 
moment between me, my love and me.’’ 

He raised his clinched fist and shook 
it at the tower above him, and seemed 
about to break forth in new maledic- 
tions against the lady, when Beatrix, 
clasping her hands cried in terror: 

‘‘No, no, Herbert, you have said 
enough. How can you pretend to love 
me when implacable hatred lies so near to 
your affection. You must forgive the 
Countess. Oh, Herbert, Herbert, what 
more could I doto atone? I have with- 
drawn my forces from around your cas- 
tle; I have set you free and your path to 
Schonburg lies unobstructed. Even now 
your underling, thinking himself vic- 
torious, is preparing an expedition 
against me, and nothing but your word 
stands between me and instant attack. 
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Ponder, I beseech of you on my position. 
Wai, not of my seeking, was bequeathed 
to me, and a woman who cannot fight 
must trust to her advisers, and thus may 
do what her own heart revolts against. 
They told me that if I made you prisoner 
I could stop the war, and thus I consented 
to that act of treachery for which you so 
justly condemn me.”’ 

‘*Beatrix,’’ cried her amazed lover, 
‘‘what madness has come over you?’’ 

‘*No madness touched me, Herbert, 
until I met you, and I sometimes think 
that you have brought back with you the 
Eastern sorcery of which I have heard —at 
least that may perhaps make excuse for 
my most unmaidenly behavior. Herbert, 
I am Beatrix of Gutenfels, Countess von 
Falkenstein, who is and ever will be, if 
you refuse to pardon her, a most unhappy 
woman.,”’ 

‘*No woodland maiden, but the Coun- 
tess! The Countess von Falkenstein!’’ 
murmured her lover more to himself than 
to his eager listener, the lines on his per- 
plexed brow showing that he was en- 
deavoring to adjust the real and the 
ideal in his slow brain. 

‘*A countess, Herbert, who will joy- 
fully exchange the privileges of her sta- 
tion for the dear preference shown to the 
serving maid.’’ ° 

A smile came to the lips of Von Schon- 
burg as he held out his hands, in which 
the countess placed her own. 

‘*My Lady Beatrix,’’ he said, ‘‘how 


can I refuse my pardon for the first en- 
croachment on my liberty, now that you 
have made me your prisoner for life ?’’ 

‘*Indeed, my captured Lord,’’ cried the 
girl, ‘‘you are but now coming to a true 
sense of proportion. I marveled that you 
felt so resentful about the first offence, 
when the second was so much more seri- 
ous Am I then forgiven for both?’’ 

It seemed that she was, and the Count 
insisted on returning to his captivity, and 
coming forth the next day, freed by her 
commands, whereupon, in the presence of 
all her vassals, he swore allegiance to 
her with such deference that her advisers 
said to her that she must now see they 
had been right in counseling his im- 
prisonment. Prison, they said, had a 
wonderfully quieting effect on even the 
most truculent, the Count being quickly 
subdued when he saw his sword-play 
had but little effect on the chain. The 
Countess graciously acknowledged that 
events had indeed proved the wisdom 
of their course, and said it was not to be 
wondered at that men should know the 
disposition of a turbulent man, better 
than an inexperienced woman could know 
it. 

And thus was the feud between Guten- 
fels and Schonburg happily ended, and 
Count Herbert came from the Crusades to 
find two castles waiting for him instead 
of one as he had expected, and what he 
had reason to prize above everything else, 
a wife as well. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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‘The Forest above and the Coombe below 
On a bright September morn! 

He’s the soul of a clod who thanks not God 
That ever his body was born! 

So hurry along, the stag’s afoot, 
The Master’s up and away! 

Halloo! Halloo! we'll follow it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay! 


( ‘ x) 
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We're running him now on a breast-high scent 
But he leaves us standing still; 

When we swing round by Westland Pound 
He’s far up Challacombe Hill. 

The pack area string of struggling ants, 
The quarry’s a dancing midge; 

They’re trying their reins on the edge of the Chains 
While he’s on Cheriton Ridge.” 

From ‘‘A4 Song of Exmoor,”’ by Henry Newsotr. 


’ 





T was after a hunting dinner and there 
were as many scarlet coats as black ones 
round the table. The conversation over 

the cigars had turned therefore in the di- 
rection of horses and horsemen, with 
reminiscences of phenomenal runs where 
foxes had led the pack from end to end of 
a county, and been overtaken at last by 
two limping hounds, and a huntsman 
on foot, while eyery rider in the field had 
been pounded‘¥ As the port circulated 
the runs became longer and more apocry- 
phal, until we had the whips enquiring 
‘heir way and failing to understand the 
Hialect of the people who answered them. 
The foxes, too, became more eccentric, 
and we had foxes up pollard willows, 
foxes which were dragged by the tail out 
of horses’ mangers, and foxes who had 
raced through an open front door and 
gone to ground ina _ lady’s bonnet box. 
The master had told one or two tall rem- 
iniscences, and when he cleared his throat 
for another we were all curious, for he 
was a bit of an artist in his way and pro- 
duced his effects in a crescendo fashion. 
His face wore the earnest, practical, 
severely accurate expression which her- 
alded some of his finest efforts. 

‘*It was before I was master,’’ said he. 
‘*Sir Charles Adair had the hounds at 
that time, and then afterward$ they passed 
to old Lathom and then tome. It may 
possibly have been just after Lathom took 
them over, but my strong impression is 
that it was in Adair’s time. That woujd 


, 


be early in the beventies—about Séventy74 ° 


two, I should say. 

‘The man I mean has moved to an- 
other part of the country, but I daresay 
that some of you can remember him. 
Danbury was the name, Walter Danbury 


or Wat Danbury as the people used to call 
him. He was the son of old Jo Danbury 
of High Ascombe, and when his father 
died he came into a very good thing, 
for his only brother was drowned when 
the Magna Charta foundered, so he in- 
herited the whole estate. It was only a 
few hundred acres, but it was good arable 
land and those were the great days of 
farming) “Besides, it was freehold and a 
yeoman farmer without a mortgage was a 
warmish man before the great fall in 
wheat came. Foreign wheat and barbed 
wire—those are the two curses of this 
country, for the one spoilt the farmer’s 
work and the other spoils his play. 

‘““This young Wat Danbury was a very 
fine fellow, a keen rider and thorough 
sportsman, but his head was a little 
turned at having come when so young 
into a comfortable fortune, and he went 
the pace for a year or two.4//The lad had 
no vice in him, but there was a hard 
drinking set in the neighborhood at that 
time,and Danbury got drawn in among 
them, and being an amiable fellow who 
liked to do what his friends were doing, 
he very soon took to drinking a_great 
deal more than was good for him. As a 
rule_a_man who takes his exercise may 
drink as much as..he likes in the evening 
and do himselfno-very great harm if he 
will leave-it-alone during the day. Dan- 
bury had t¢.many friends ferthat,-hew- 
emer, and it really looked~as if the poor 
chap was going to the bad when a very 
curious thing happened which pulled him 
up with such a sudden jerk that he never 
put his hand upon the neck of a whisky 
bottle again. 

‘*He had a peculiarity, which I have 
noticed in a good many other men, that 
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though he was always playing tricks with 
his own health he was none the less very 
anxious about it, and was extremely 
fidgetty, if ever he had any trivial symp- 
tom.#/ Being a tough open-air fellow, who 
was always as hard as a nail, it was sel- 
dom that there was anything amiss with 
him, but at last the drink began to tell 
and he woke one morning with his hands 
shaking, and all his nervesAingling like 
overstretched fiddle strings//He had been 
dining at some very wet house the night 
before, and the wine had perhaps been 
more plentiful than choice; at any rate 
there he was with a tongue like a bath 
towel, and a head that ticked like an 
eight-day clock. He was very alarmed 
at his own condition and he sent for Doc- 
tor Middleton of Ascombe, the father of 
the man who practices there now. 

‘*Middleton had been a great friend of 
old Danbury’s,and he was very sorry to 
see his son going to the devil, so he 
improved the occasion by taking his case 
very seriously and lecturing him upon the 
danger of his ways. He shook his head, 
and talked about the possibility of delir- 
ium tremens or even of mania if he con- 
tinued to lead such a life. Wat Danbury 
was horribly frightened. 

‘**Do youthink Iam going to get any- 
thing of the sort?’ he wailed. 

‘* “Well, really, I don’t know,’ said the 
doctor gravely. ‘I cannot undertake to 
say that you are out of danger. Your sys- 
tem is very much out of order. At any 
time during the day you might have 
those grave symptoms of which I warn 
you,’ 

** “Vou think I shall be safe by even- 
ing?’ 


‘* “Tf you drink nothing during the day 


and have no nervous symptoms before © 


evening I think you may consider yorir- 
self safe,’ the doctor answered. A little 
fright would, he thought, do his patient 
good, so he made the most of the matter. 
‘What symptoms may I expect?’ 
asked Danbury. 
‘* “Tt generally takes the form of op- 
tical delusions.’ 


___Lsee specks floating all about.’ 


That is mere biliousness,’ said the 
doctor soothingly, for he saw that the lad 
was highly strung and he did not wish 
to overdo it. ‘I daresay that you will 
have no symptoms of the kind, but when 
they do come they usually take the shape 
of insects or reptiles or curious animals.’ 


‘wards the Hickory C 


‘* “And if I see anything of the kind ?’ 

‘* “Tf you do you will at once send for 
me,’ and so, with a proniise of medicine, 
the doctor departed. 

**Young Wat Danbury rose and dressed 
and moped about the room feeling very 
miserable and unstrung, with a vision of 
the county asylum for ever in his mind. 
He had the doctor’s word for it that if he 
could get through to evening in safety 
he would be all right, but it is not very 
exhilarating to be waiting for symptoms, 
and to keep on glancing at your boot- 
jack to see whether it is still a boot-jack 
or whether it has begun to develop an- 
tennae and leg] At last he could stand it 
no longer and an over-powering longing 
for the fresh air and the green grass came 
over him. Why should he stay indoors 
when the Ascombe Hunt was meeting 
Within half a mile of him. If he was go- 
ing to have these delusions which the 
doctor talked of, he would not have them 
the sooner nor the worse because he was 
ou horseback in the open. He was sure, 
too, that it would ease his aching head. 
And so it came about that in ten minutes 
he was in-his hunting kit, and in ten 
more he was riding out of his stable yard 
with If, roan mare Matilda between his 
knees.7“He was a little unsteady in his 
saddle just at first, but the further he 
went the better he felt, until by the time 
he reached the’ meet his head was almost 
clear, and there was nothing troubling 
him except those haunting words of the 
doctor’s about the possibility of delusions 
any time before night-fall. 

‘*But soon he forgot that < 
came up the hounds we 
they drew the Gravel 


Iso, for as he 
irown off and 
ger and after- 
Sc. It was just the 
morning for a scey&% no wind to blow it 

way, no water AO wash it out, and just 
Dap enoughAo make it cling//’ There 


was a fig of forty, all keen men and 
















good s, so when they came to the 
Blac iger they knew that there would 


be s sport, for that’s a cover which 
never draws blank. The woods were 
thicker in those days than now, and the 
foxes were thicker also, and that great 
dark oak grove was swarming with them. 
The only difficulty was to make them 
break, for it is, as you know, a very close 
country and you must coax them out into 
the open before you can hope for 

‘*When they came to the Blag 
the /Field took their position! 
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Mover-side wherever they thought that 
they were most likely to get a good start. 
Some went in .with the hounds, some 
clustered at the ends of the drives, and 
some kept outside in the hope of the fox 
breaking in that directiong’ Young Wat 
Danbury knew the country like the palm 
of his hand, so he made for a place where 
several drives intersected, and there he 
waited. He had a feeling that the faster 
and the fgrther he galloped the better he 
should be, and so he was chafing to be 
off. His mare too was in the height of 
fettle, and one of the fastest goers in the 
county, Wat was a splendid light-weight 
rider—under ten stone with his saddle— 
and the mare was a powerful creature all 
quarters and shoulders, fit to carry a life 
guardsman, and so it was no wonder that 
there was hardly a man in the Field who 
could hope to stay with him. 
waited, and listened to the shouting of 
the huntsman and the whips, catching a 


There he \beginning no one ever’ saw the fox, and 
,there was never a/Ahollo forrar/to tell 
1is, 
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who had come round the wood instead of 
going through, were coming hard over 
the fields upon the left, but Danbury with 
the Hunt servants had a clear lead and 
they never lost it. Two of the.Field got 
on terms with them, Parson Geddes on 
the big seventeen-hand bay which he used 
to ride in those days, and Squire Foley 
who rode asa feather weight, and made 
his hunters out of cast thoroughbreds 
from the Newmarket sales; but the others 
never had a look in from start to finish, 
for there was no check and no pulling 
and it was cleag cross-country racing from 
start to finish])©If you had drawn a line 
right across the map with a pencil you 


wouldn’t go strgighter than that fox ran, 
heading for thf Southdown nd the sea, 
and the hound§ ran as surely as if they 
were running to view, and yet from the 


*them that he had been spied. how- 


glimpse now and then in the darkness of) ever, is not so surprising, for if you’ve 


the wood of a whisking tail, or the gleant » 
of a white and tan side amongst the un-J¥ 
derwood. It was a well-trained pack and 
there was not as much as a whine to tell 
you that forty hounds were working all 
round you. 

‘‘And then suddenly there came one 
long drawn yell from one of them, and it 
was taken up by another and another un- 
til within a few seconds the whole pack? 
was giving tongue together, and running 
on a hot scent, ‘Danbury saw them stream 
across one of the drives and disappear 
upon the other side, and an instant later 
the three red coats of the hunt servants 
flashed after them upon the same line. 
He might have madea shorter cut down 
one of the other drives, but he was afraid 
of heading the fox, so he followed the 
lead of the huntsman. Right through the 


with their faces brushed 


* been over that line of country you will 


know that there are not very many people 
) about, a 


‘“'There were six of them then in the 


front row, Parson Geddes, Squire Foley, 
the huntsman, two whips and Wat Dan- 
bury, who had forgotten all about his 
head and the doctor by this time, and had 
nota thought for anything but the run. 
All six were galloping just as hard as 
they could lay hoofs to the ground. One 
of the whips dropped back, however, as 
some of the hounds were tailing off, and 
that brought them down to five. Then 
Foley’s thoroughbred strained herself as 
these slim-legged dainty-fetlocked thor- 
oughbreds will do when the going is 
rough, and he had to take a back seat. 
But the other four were still going strong, 
and they did four or five miles down the 


wood they went in a ey galloping) (iriver flat at a rasping pacéfIt had been a 


‘manes as they stoopediun r the branches. 


‘It’s ugly going, as you know, with the 


roots all wriggling about in the darkness, 
but you can take a risk when you catch 
an occasional glimpse of the pack running 
with a breast high scent, so in and out 
they dodged until the wood began tothin 
at the edges and they found themselves 
in the long bottom where the river runs. 
It is clear going there upon grass land 
and the hounds were running very strong 
about two hundred yards ahead, keeping 
parallel with the streant.)\ The Field, 


y their horses’ Aye winter and the waters‘had been out a 


ttle time before, so there was a deal of 

sliding and splashing, but by the time 

‘they came to the bridge the whole field 
was out of sight and these four had the 
hunt to themselves. 

‘“The fox had crossed the bridge—for 
foxes do not care to swim a chilly river 
any more than humans do—and from that 
point he had streaked away southward as 
hard as he could tear. It is broken coun- 
try, rolling heaths, down one slope and 
up another, and its hard to say whether 
the up or the down is the more trying for 
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the horses. This sort of switch-back work 
is all right for a cobby short-backed, 
short-legged little horse, but it is killing 
work for a big long-striding hunter such 
as one wants in the Midlands. Anyhow 
it was too much for Parson Geddes’ sev- 
enteen-hand bay, and though he tried the 
Irish trick—for he was a rare keen sports- 
man—of running up the hills by his 
horse’s head, it was all no use and he had 
to give it up. So then there was only the 
huntsman, the whip and Wat Danbury— 
all going strong. 

‘*But the country got worse and worse, 
and the hills were steeper and more thick- 
ly covered in heather and bracken. ‘The 
horses were over their hocks all the time, 


and the place was pitted with rabbit’ 


holes, but the hounds were still streaming 
along and the pjders could not afford to 
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‘‘There was a pasture country beyond 
the heather slopes, and for several miles 
the two riders were either losing ground 
as they fumbled with their crop-handles 
at the bars of gates, or gaining it againas 
they galloped over the fields. Those were 
the days before this accursed wire came 
into the country, and you could generally 
break a hedge where you could not fly 
it, so they did not trouble,the gates more 
than they could help. Then they were 
down in a hard lane. where they had to 
slacken their pace, and through a farm 
where a man came shouting excitedly 
after them, but they had no time to stop 
and listen to him, for the hounds were 
on some ploughland only two fields ahead. 
It was sloping upwards that ploughland 


Sand the horses were over their fetlocks in 


*, 


pick their steps/fAs they raced down one ~ 


slope the hounds were always flowing up 
the opposite one, until it looked like that 
game where the one figure in falling 
makes the other one rise. But never a 
glimpse did they get of the fox, although 
they knew very well that he must be only 
a very short way ahead for the scent to 
lie so strong. And then Wat Danbury 
heard a crashand a thud at his elbow, and 
looking round he saw a pair of white 
cords and top-boots. kicking out of a tus- 
sock of brambles “The whip’s horse had 
stumbled and the whip was out of the 
running. Danbury and the huntsman 
eased down for an instant, and then see- 
ing the man staggering to his feet all 
right, they turned and settled into their 
saddles once more. 

‘*Jo Clarke, the huntsman, was a fa- 
mous old rider, known for five counties 
round, but he reckoned upon his second 
horse, and the second horses had all been 
left many miles behind. However, the 


one he was riding was good enough for, 


anything with such a horsemapetipon his 
back, and/*he oing as fil as when 
he —s Sto Wat Danbury, he was 
going better. With every stride‘his own 
feelings improved, and the mind of the 
rider has its, influence upon the mind of 
the horse/ Thé stout little roan was 
gathering/ its /muscular limbs under it, 
and stret@hrfig to the gallop as if it were 
steel and whalebone instead of flesh and 
blood. Wat had never come to the end of 
its powers yet, and to-day he had sucha 
chance of testing them as he had never 
had before. 


~ 
Nes, 


‘thesred soft soil. 


= 

When they reached the top they were 
blowing badly, but a grand valley sloped 
before the ding up to the open coun- 
etween there lay 
nd into them the 
yhg, running vow ina 
e, and shedding one 
as they ran;~You could 









hounds were stre 
long straggling lj 
here and one the 


half the paék was still going well, 
though the/pace and distance had both 
been trenyendous—two clear hours now 
check. 

was a drive through the pine- 
bne of these green slightly rutted 
horse can get the last yard 

a ° 

ground is hard 


2 ive—hi ean going and yet 
springy enough to help /him. at Dan- 
bury got alongside of t luntsman and 


they galloped together with their stirrup 
irons touching, and the hounds within a 
hundred yards of them. 

‘* “‘Wehave it all to ourselves,’ said 








he. 

; ‘* ‘Ves, sir; we’ve shook off the lot of 
e111 this time,’ said old Jo Clarke. ‘If we 
et this fox it’s worth while ’aving ’im 

Skinned an’ stuffed, for ’e’s a curiosity, 

’e is.’ 

‘* *Tt’s the fastest run I ever had in my 
life,’ cried Danbury. 

‘* “And the fastest that ever I ’ad, an’ 
that means more,’ said the old huntsman. 
‘But what licks me is that we’ve never 
’ad a look at the beast. ’E must leave an 
amazin’ scent be’ind ’im when these 
’ounds can follow ’im like this, and yet 
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none of us see ’im when we've ’ad a clear 
’alf mile view in front of us.’ 

‘**T expect we’ll have a view of him 
presently,’ said Danbury, and in his 
mind he added ‘at least I shall,’ for the 
huntsman’s horse was gasping as it ran, 
and the white foam was pouring down it 
like the sides of a washing tub. 

‘“They had followed the hounds on to 
one of the side tracks which led out of the 
main drive, and that divided into a 
smaller track still where the branches 
switched across their faces as they went, 
and there was barely room for one horse 
ata time. Wat Danbury took the lead 
and he heard the huntsman’s horse clump- 
ing along heavily behind him, while his 
own mare was going with less spring than 
when she had started. She answered toa 
touch of his crop or spur, however, and 
he felt that there was something still left 
to draw upon. And then he looked up and 
there was a heavy wooden stile at the 
end of the narrow track with a lane of 
stiff young saplings leading down to it 
which was far too thick to break through. 
The hounds were running clear upon the 
grass land on the other side, and you were 
bound either to get over that stile or lose 
sight of them, for the pace was too hot to 
let you go round. 

‘*Well, Wat Danbury was not the lad 
o flinch, and at it he went full split like 
a man who means what he is doing. She 
rose gallantly to it, rapped it hard with 
her front hoof, shook him on to her,with- 
ers, recovered herself and was over.’, Wat 
had hardly got back into his saddle when 
there wasa clatter behind him like the 
fall of a wood-stack, and .there was the 
top bar in splinters, the horse on its belly 
and the huntsman on hands andyknees 
half a dozen yards in front of hinrj\ *Wat 
pulled up for an instant, for the fall was 


a smasher, but he saw old Jo spring to, 
4 ? 


his feet and get to his horse’s bridle. 
horse staggered up, but the momen 
put one in front of the—otheé 
saw the as hopelessly lame, a slipfped 
should a six weeks’ job. Ther@ yas 
nothing he could do, and jJ@ Wye shouting 
to him not to lose the /Hopnds;-so off he 
went again, the one (aeard survivor of 
the whole hunt. When a man finds him- 
self there he can retire from fox hunting 
for he has tasted the highest which it has 
to offer. I remember once when I was out 
with the Royal Surrey—but I'll tell you 
that story afterwards. 
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“The pack—or what was left of them 
nad got abit ahead during this time, 
ut he had 9 clear view of them on the 
Joan hel the mare seemed full of 
pride at being the only one left, for she 
was stepping out rarely and tossing her 
head as she went.~ There were two miles 
over the green shoulder of a hill, a rattle 
down a stony deep-rutted country lane 
where the mare stumbled and nearly came 
down, a jump over a five foot brook, a cut 
through a hazel copse, another dose of 
heavy ploughland, a couple of gates to 
open, and then the green, unbroke1~downs 
beyond. ‘Well,’ said Wat Dan)bfin 
himself, ‘I’ll see this fox run Anto or I 
shall see it drowned, for it’s afl clear go- 
ing now between this and the chalk cliffs 
which line the sea.’ 
‘But he was wre 
speedily disg 
lows of. th 


g in that, as he 
In all the little hol- 
part there are 
plantations of fir ome of which 
have grown to a You do not 
see them until you come upon dh¢ edge of 
the valleys in which they lie/j Danbury 
was galloping hard over the short springy 
turf when he cayfe over the lip of one of 
these inna and there was the dark 
clump of wood lwing in front of and be- 
neath him. “Phere were only, a dozen 
hounds still running, and they#were just 
disappearing among the trees. *’The sun- 
light was shining straight upon the long 
olive green slopes which curved down to- 
wards this wood, and Danbury, who had 
the eyes of a haWk, swept them over this 
great expanse, fout there was nothing 
moving upon it. //A few sheep were graz- 
ing far up on the right, but there was no 
other sight of any living. creature. He 
was certain then that he was very near to 
the end, for either the fox must have 
gone to ground in the wood, or the 
hounds’ noses must be at his very brush. 
The mare seemed to know also what that 
great empty sweep of countryside meant 
for she quickened her stride and a few 
minutes afterwards Danbury was gallop- 
ing into the fir-wood. 

‘‘He had come from bright sunshine, 
but the wood was very closely planted and 
so dim that he could hardly see to right 
or to left out of the narrrow path down 
which he was riding. You know what a 
solemn churchyardy kind of place a fir- 
wood is. I suppose it is the absence of 
anv undergrowth and the yfact that the 






trees never move at all At any rate a 
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kind of chill suddenly struck through 
Wat Danbury, and it flashed through his 
mind that there had been some very 
singular points about this run, its length 
and its straightness, and the fact that 
from the first find no on@ had ever caught 
a glimpse of the creature.~Some silly talk 
which had been going round the country 
about the king of the foxes, a sort of de- 
mon fox so fast that it could outrun any 
pack and so fierce that they could do 
nothing with it if they overtook it, sud- 
denly came back into his mind, and it did 
not seem solaughable now in the dim fir- 
wood as it had done when the st y had 
been told over the wine and cigars, ("The 
nevousness which had been on himlin the 
morning and which he had hoped that he 
had shaken off, swept over him again in 
an overpowering wave. He had been so 
proud of being alone, and yet he would 
have given ten pounds now to have had Jo 
Clarke’s homely face beside him. And 
then just at that moment there bro ut 
from the thickest part of the w he 
most frantic hullaballoo that ever he had 
heard in his life. The hounds had run 
into-their fox. Vi 

‘*Well you know, or you ought to 
know, what your duty is in such a case. 
You have to be whip, huntsman, and 
everything else if you are the first man up. 
You get in among the hounds, lash them 
off, and keep the brush and pads from 
being destroyed}; Of course Wat Danbury 
knew all about that and he tried to force 
his mare through the trees to the place 
where all this hideous screaming and 
howling came from. 

But the wood was so thick that it was 
impossible to ride it. He sprang off there- 
fore, left the mare standing, and broke his 
way through as best he could, with his 
hunting lash ready over hisshoulder. But 
as he ran forward he felt his flesh go cold 
and creepy all over.. He had heard hounds 
run into foxes many times before, but he 
had never heard such sounds as these. 
They were not thecries of triumph but of 
fear. Every now an@;,then came a shrill 
yelp of mortal agony!) Holding his breath 
he ran on until he broke through the in- 
terlacing branches and found himself in a 
little clearing with'the hounds all crowd- 


ing roynd a patch of tangled bramble at 


‘the frther end. 
Mien he first caught sight of them 


the hounds were standing in a half circle 


round this bramble patch with their backs 
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bristling and their jaws gaping. In front 
of the brambles lay one of them with his 
throat torn out, all crimson and white 
and tan.// "Wat came running out into the 
clearing, and at the sight of him the 
hounds took heart again and one of them 
sprang with a growl into the bushes. At 
the same instant a creature the size of a 
donkey jumped onto its feet, a huge gray 
head with monstrous glistening fangs and 
tapering fox jaws shot out from among 
the branches, and the hound was thrown 
several feet into the air and fell howling 
among the cover./{fhen there was a clash- 
ing snap like a rat-trap closing and the 
howls sharpened into a scream and then 
were still. 

‘*Danbury had been on the look out 
for symptoms all day and now he had 
found them. He looked once more at the 
thigket, saw a pair of savage red eyes 
fixed upon him, and fairly took to his 
heels It might be only a passing delu- 
sion or it might be the permanent mania 
of which the doctor had spoken, but 
anyhow the thing to do was to get back 
to bed and to quiet and to hope for the 
bestt” He forgot the hounds, the hunt and 
everything else in his desperate fears for 


his own reason. He sprang up his 
mare, galloped her madly over th ns, 
and only stopped when he four nself 


at a country station. There he left his 
mare at the inn, and made back for home 
as quickly as steam would take himfUIt 
was evening before he got there/SNIVéT- 
ing with apprehension, and seeing those 
red eyes and savage teeth at every turn. 
He went straight to bed and sent for Doc- 
tor Middleton. 

‘* *T’ve got ’em, doctor,’ said he. ‘It 
came about exactly as you said, strange 
creatures, optical delusions and every- 
thing. All I ask now is to save my 
reason.’ 

‘*The doctor listened to his story and 
was shocked as he heard. 

‘* “It appears to be a very clear case,’ 
said he. ‘This must be a lesson to you for 
life.’ 

‘* “Never a drop again if I only come 
safely through this,’ cried Wat Danbury. 

‘* “Well, my dear boy, if you will stick 
to that it may prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. But the difficulty in this case is 
to know where fact ends and fancy be- 
gins. You see it is not asif there was 
only one delusion. There have been sev 
eral. The dead dogs for example must 
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have been one as well as the creature in 
the bush.’ 

‘* *T saw it all as clearly as I see you.’ 

‘One of the characteristics of this 

form of delirium is that what you see is 
even clearer than reality. I was wonder- 
ing whether the whole run was not a de- 
lusjgn also.’ “Vil 

Pat Danbury pointed to his hunting 
boote’still lying upon the floor, flecked 
with the splashings of two counties. 


‘* “Hum, that looks very real, cer- 
tainly. No doubt in your weak state you 


over-exerted yourself and so brought this 
attack upon yourself. Well, whatever the 
cause our treatment is clear. You will 
take the soothing mixture which I will 
send to you, and we shall put two leeches 
upon your temples to-night to relieve any 
congestion of the brain.’ 

‘So Wat Danbury spent the night in 
tossing about and reflecting what a sensi- 
tive thing this machinery of ours is, and 
how very foolish it is to play tricks with 
what is so easily,put out of gear, and so 
dificult to mend: ‘And so he repeated and 
repeated his oath that this first lesson 
should be his last, and that from that 
time forward he would be a _ sober hard- 
working yeoman as his father was before 
him! So he lay tossing and still repentant 
when his door flew open in the morning, 
and in rushed the doctor with a news- 
paper crumpled up in his hand. 

** “My dear boy,’ he cried. ‘I owe you 
a thousand apologies. You’re the most 
ill-used lad, and I the greatest numskull 
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in the county. Listen to this!’ And he 
sat down upon the side of the bed, flat- 
tened out his paper upon his knee and 
began to read. 

. The paragraph was headed ‘Disaster 
to the Ascombe Hounds,’ and it went on 
to say that four of the hounds, s 
ingly torn and mangled had bee1/found 

Wintog Fir Wood upon thq South 
Downs’The run had been so seveke 

the pack was lamed, but the four 
found in the wood were actually dead, 
although the cause of their extraordinary 
injuries was still unknown. ‘So you see,’ 
said the doctor, looking up, ‘that I was 
wrong when I put the dead hounds among 
the delusions.’ 

‘* “But the cause?’ cried Wat. 

‘*Well, I think we may guess the 
cause from an item which has been in- 
serted just as the paper went to press. 
‘Late last night, Mr. Brown, of Smither’s 
Farm, to the east of Hastings, fons dog 









what he imagined to be an\¢n6rmous dog 
worrying one of Sheep. y shot the 
creature, which*Hroves'to be a gray Sibe- 
rian wolf of the variety known as Lupus 
Giganticus. It is supposed to have es- 
caped from some traveling menagerie.’ 
‘‘That’s the story, gentlemen, and 
Wat Danbury stuck to his good resolu- 
tions, for the fright which he had, cured 
him of all wish to run such a risk again, 
and he never touches anything stronger 
than lime-ju 7 t least he hadn’t before 


he left thj ste country, five years 
ago nex y‘d oe 





THE DAY ( 


BY 


ELINOR WARE 


The day awakes, as from a pleasant dream, 
And, turning toward the sun, a golden smile 


Lights all the drowsy fields; 


the birds with song 


Herald the advent of her rising lord, 


And she, the day, 


with virgin arms upraised, 


In rapture drains the measure of his love. 


The homing birds sing on with softened flow; 
The sated blossoms droop their tender heads; 
Then with a peaceful sigh of full content, 


She gives one blushing kiss, 
One last responsive gleam from 
And veils her gentle eyes—and sleeps. 


fleeting smile, 
out their deeps 
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THE BARBARISM OF MODERN WARFARE 


BY 


THEODORE WATERS 


HEN Dr. Gibbs and his comrades 
were killed at Guantanamo it 
was reported that the bodies of 

the dead soldiers had been mutilated 
brutally by the Spaniards. A later dis- 
patch, sent by Stephen Crane to a New 
York newspaper, somewhat took the 
edge off the sensationalism of the first 
report by stating that the mutilations 
had been caused by the Mauser rifle 
bullets with which the men were 
killed. The dispatch produced mystifica- 
tion in some quarters, as it is not gen- 
erally known how a simple rifle bullet 
can produce mutilation of the body which 
is penetrates. To those who do know, 
however, the fact came home as a new 
horror of war, long promised but not real- 
ized until now. 
Some time ago 
the writer called 
attention to the 
horrible _possi- 
bilities of the 
modern rifle bul- 
let by asking if 
the results of its 
use did not vio- 
late the articles 
of the Geneva 
Convention, to’ which various 
European nations, including 
Spain, were parties. At that 
time, however, there was noth- 
ing from which to draw conclusions ex- 
cept experiments on inanimate bodies, 
cadavers, etc. It was suggested that the 
explosive effect of the fast rifle bullet 
would be so terrible in the human body 
that the latter would be rent as with a 
small charge of dynamite. Now that we 
are confronted by an actual condition of 
warfare it appears that the supposition 
was a correct one. 

The Geneva Convention prohibited the 
use of explosive bullets, or of bullets hay- 
ing a mechanical contrivance for produc- 
ing an exploding effect. For instance, it 
prohibited the use in warfare of the old 
Express rifle bullet. This bullet was 
made of lead except at the point, which 
was in the shape of a sharp steel button. 










Effect of swiftest bullet on a pane of glass 


If the bullet on entering the body should 
strike a bone, the steel point compara- 
tively speaking would stop short, while 
the lead, being softer, or at least more 
pliable, in its endeavor to keep going 
forward would spread outward in all 
directions, making what is known as the 
mushroom formation, and creating a ter- 
rible wound. The consequent knob 
formed upon it also made it very difficult 
to extract. This being very definite, it 
could be prohibited with some degree of 
precision. But the savants of the conven- 
tion failed to account for a possible ad- 
vance in our knowledge of applied phy- 
sics. 

We used to be told in school thata 
stone thrown against a pane of glass 
probably would shatter it, but that a 
bullet fired from a rifle, on the other hand, 
would pass right on through the glass, 
leaving a clean hole but little larger than 
the bullet that 
made it. ‘This, 
said the natural 
philosopher who 
explained it, 
was because in 
the first place the 
inertia of the 
stone was so 
small or slow 
that it had plenty 
of time to im- 
part its force to the glass-;when it came 
in contact with it, and hence the whole 
pane of glass was shattered in its effort 
also to acquire the velocity of the missile. 
In the second instance, however, the bul- 
let traveled with a velocity so great that 
it struck the glass, knocked those particles 
immediately in front of it out of its way, 
and passed on through before the rest of 
the pane had time to realize its presence. 
Hence the small hole. But when means 
were acquired for projecting missiles at 
the very great speed now used in rifle 
practice, it was found that a new law of 
motion existed. It manifested itself only 
after the bullet had reached a great speed 
and then it produced a compressing, lat- 
eral, or exploding effect, whichever you 
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Effect of bullet on a cake of soap 


wish to call it, that under certain circum- 
stances caused some very curious results. 
It is found that the effect of a modern 
rifle bullet on the human body is worse 
in many respects than its effect on glass. 
This is because the fluids of the body 
offer a better medium for communicating 
shock, and because the surrounding organs 
are more delicate. Just how a modern 
bullet acts when shot through various 
substances, is best illustrated by the ex- 


periments of Prof. Rocher, of Berne, 
Switzerland. 
Prof. Rocher made targets of glass 


plates, soap, clay, resin, stone, metal, 
tin cans filled with solids and fluids, etc. 
When he fired a high velocity bullet 
through a glass plate a hole was made in 
it somewhat larger than the bullet itself, 
while extending outward from and sur- 
rounding the hole were numberless 
cracks, intercommunicating, extending 
through the substance of ‘the pane very 
much in the fashion of the lines of force 
in a magnetic field. It was the lateral com- 
pression of the particles of the glass that 
caused this phenomenon. A high velocity 
bullet fired into a block of soap showed 
the lateral compression effect quite 
plainly. A low speed bullet passed 
through the soap, making a _ perforation 
which looked to be as even and as smooth 
as the bore of a rifle. A high speed bullet 
entered the block by way of a hole very 
little larger than the bullet itself, and it 
left the block on the opposite side by a 
hole exactly similar in size and appear- 
ance. But when the block was halved for 
the purpose of observing the interior 
effect, it was found that the perforation 
had widened in every direction as it 
came to the middle of the block, until a 
cavity was formed as big as a large 
lemon. ‘The effect on clay was the same 
as the foregoing. As the bullet passed 
through, the explosive effect of its pas- 
sage compressed the clay in every direc- 
tion outwardly. 
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The effect of firing into tin cans 
was remarkable; even more so in 
fact than when solids were fired 
into. A low velocity bullet had 
the effect when the ean was empty 
of making simple perforations in- 
ward and outward and of bulging 
the can outward; when empty the 
effect was simply to allow the con- 
tained fluid to escape from the re- 
sulting holes. When a high velocity bul- 
let passed through a can of fluid the ves- 
sel burst in every direction with great 
destroying effect. We get from this a 
glimpse of the conditions surrounding the 
death of the Americans at Guantanomo. 
It is not probable of course that the men 
suffered pain. ‘Their death must have 
been too instantaneous for that, but there 
is a certain gruesomeness surrounding the 
mutilation of a human body, that one 


shrinks involuntarily even when the 
agency is abstract rather than direct. 


Even though these last instances did not 
exist in proof of the explosive effect 
of high velocity bullets, that proof was 
furnished by some German army ex- 
periments carried on with anatomical 
specimens. Cadavers (into which fluids 
had been injected to give as far as pos- 
sible the condition of a living being) 
were wrapped in sheets to give the effect 
of clothing. They were stationed against 
a fence and shot into from modern rifles. 
The details perhaps are too harrowing for 





Effect of bullet on a can of water 
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The Mushroom Formation 


popular description, but it is sufficient to 
say that the explosive effect was as bad, 
if not worse, than it was supposed it 
would be. 

It has not yet been made clear by any 
one, just why this explosive action takes 
place. Major A. C. Girard discussed the 
question trom several points of view, but 
arrived at no very definite conclusion. It 
was thought that the centrifugal action, 
or ‘‘twist’’ of the bullet might be the 
cause of it; but the explosive action was 
quite as marked when smooth bore guns 
were used, and this theory is quite as 
thoroughly cast aside by the fact that a 
modern rifle bullet projected at the rate 
of speed now used, makes approximately 
2,500 revolutions a second, but its flight 
is so swift that it would travel four feet 
forward while it made one revolution. It 
therefore could not make half a turn 
while going through the human form. 
Nor is it the heating effect of the bullet 
which causes the explosive effect, as care- 
ful experiments have shown. 
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These observations concerning explo- 
sive bullets applies not only to the Mau- 
ser rifle of Spain, but to the rifles used by 
all the other powers. ‘The Mannlicher of 
Austria and Germany, the Kropatscheck 
of Portugal, the Lebel of France, the Lee- 
Metford of England, the Schmidt of 
Switzerland, and our own Krag-Jorgen- 
son, will produce the same effect. The 
average velocity of the bullets from these 
guns fired at 1,000 yards is about 885 
feet a second. Asthe calibre is smaller 
than in the older guns each soldier 
may carry an increased amount of am- 
munition. With better loading facilities 
the old stock phrase relating to ‘‘a per- 
fect hail of bullets’’ at last becomes a fact, 
so that we may deduce from it some idea 
of what modern infantry warfare really 
means. To return to our first proposition, 
however, it seem that this very 
modern system of extermination is with- 
out the lines laid down at Geneva. Still 
when we consider the quantity of dyna- 
mite now being hurled at the dons by the 
Vesuvius, the question of legitimacy 
becomes very hard to outline. 


does 





TO-DAY 


A spark that fades away into the west; 
A violet, within a letter pressed ; 
Some idle fears, some unavailing tears, 
And for a day a memory caressed. 








THE CURATE’S COURTSHIP* 


BY 


ANTHONY HOPE 


MUST confess at once that at first, at shrink nor let himself be driven; but when 
least, I very much admired the curate. it comesto something like twenty thou- 
I am not referring to my admirationof sand a year—the reported amount of 
his fine figure—six feet high and straight Trix’s dof—he distrusts his own motives 
as an arrow—nor of his almost as much as the 
handsome, open, ingen- lady’s relatives distrust 
uous countenance, or them for him. We all 
his candid blue eye, or felt this—Stanton, Rip- 
his thick, curly hair. pleby and I, and al- 
No; what won my though I will not swear 
heart from an early pe- that we spoke no ten- 
riod of my visit to my der words and gave 
cousins, the Poltons, of no meaning glances, 
Poltons Park, was the yet we reduced such 
fervent, undisguised, concessions to natural 
unashamed, confident, weakness to a mini- 
and altogether matter- mum, not only when 
of-course manner in Lady Queenborough 
which he made love to was. by, but at all 
Miss Beatrice Queen- times. To say truth, 
borough, only daughter we had no desire to see 
and heiress of the weal- our scalps affixed to 
thy shipowner, Sir Miss Trixy’s pretty 
Wagstaff Queenbor- belt, nor to have our 
ough, Bart., and Elea- hearts broken (like that 
nor, his wife. It was of the young man in 
purely the manner of the poem) before she 
the curate’s advances went to Homburg in the 
that took my fancy; in autumn. 
the mere fact of them With the curate it 
there was nothing re- was otherwise. He— 
markable. For all the Jack Ives, by the way, 
men in the house (and was his name—appear- 
a good many outside) ed to rush, not only 
made covert, stealthy, upon his fate, but in 
and indirect steps in the face of all possibil- 
the same direction; for ity and of Lady Queen- 
Trix (aster friends call- borough. My cousin 
ed her) was, if not wise, and hostess, Dora Pol- 
at least pretty and wit- ton, was very much dis- 
ty, displaying to the tressed about him. She 
materialeyea charming said that he was such 
figure, and to the men- a nice young fellow, 
tala delicate heartless- and that it was a great 


























ness-—-both attributes ue Pea “ pity to see him prepar- 
which challenge a _ self- HULL t aN | ing such unhappiness 
respecting man’s best Wt? Fert i for himself. Nay, I 
efforts. But then came happen to know that. 
the fatal obstacle. From she spoke very serious- 
heiresses in reason a ly to Trix, pointing out 
gentleman need neither Miss Trix blushed slightly the wickedness of tri- 
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fling with him; whereupon Trix, who 
maintained a bowing acquaintance with 
her conscience, avoided him for a whole 
afternoon and endangered all Algy Stan- 
ton’s prudent resolutions by taking him 
out in the Canadian canoe. This demon- 
stration in no Way perturbed the curate. 
He observed that, as there was nothing 
better to do, we might as well play bil- 
liards, and proceeded to defeat me in 
three games of a hundred up (no, it is 
quite immaterial whether we played for 
anything or not), after which he told 
Dora that the vicar was taking the even- 
ing service—it happened to be the day 
when there was one at the parish church 
—a piece of information only relevant in 
so far as it suggested that Mr. Ives could 
accept an invitation to dinner if one were 
proffered him. Dora, very weakly, rose 
to the bait. Jack Ives, airily remarking 
that there was no use in ceremony among 
friends, seized the place next to Trix at 
dinner (her mother was just opposite) 
and walked on the terrace after dinner 
with her in the moonlight. When the 
ladies retired he came into the smoking- 
room, drank a whisky and soda, said that 
Miss Queenborough was really a very 
charming companion, and apologized for 
leaving us early, on the ground that his 
sermon was still unwritten. My good 
cousin, the squire, suggested rather grim- 
ly that a discourse on the vanity of human 
wishes might be appropriate. 

‘‘T shall preach,’’ said Mr. Ives, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘on the opportunities of 
wealth.”’ 

This resolution he carried out on the 
next day but one, that being a Sunday. 
I had the pleasure of sitting next to Miss 
Trix, and I watched her with some inter- 
est, as Mr, Ives developed his theme. I 
will not try to reproduce the sermon, 
which would have seemed by no means a 
bad one had any of our party been able to 
ignore the personal application which we 
read into it; for its main burden was no 
other than this—that wealth should be 
used by those who were fortunate enough 
to possess it (here Trix looked down and 
fidgeted with her prayerbook) as a means 
of promoting greater union between them- 
selves and the less richly endowed, and 
not—as, alas! had too often been the case 
—as though it were a new barrier set up 
between them and their fellow creatures 
(here Miss Trix blushed slightly, and 
had recourse to her smelling bottle). 











‘*You,’’ said the curate, waxing rhetori- 
cal as he addressed an imaginary, but 
bloated, capitalist, ‘‘have no more right 
to your money than I have. It is en- 
trusted to you to be shared with me.’’ 

At this point I heard Lady Queenbor- 
ough sniff and Algy Stanton snigger. I 
stole a glance at Trix and detected a 
slight waver in the admirable lines of her 
mouth. 

‘‘A very good sermon, didn’t you 
think ?’’ I said to her, as we walked home. 
‘*Oh, very!’’ she replied, demurely. 

‘* Ah, if we followed all we heard in 
church!’’ I sighed. 

Miss Trix walked in silence for a few 
yards. By dint of never becoming any- 
thing else, we had become very good 
friends; and presently she remarked, quite 
confidentially : 

‘*He’s very silly, isn’t he?’’ 

‘Then you ought to snub him,’’ I 
said, severely. 

‘*So I do—sometimes. 
amusing, though.’’ 

‘‘Of course, if you’re prepared to make 
the sacrifice involved——-’’ 

‘Oh, what nonsense!’’ 

‘“Then you’ve no business to amuse 
yourself with him.’’ 

‘Dear, dear! how moral you are!’’ said 
Trix. 

The next development in the situation 
was this: My cousin Dora received a let- 
ter from the Marquis of Newhaven, with 
whom she was acquainted, praying her to 
allow him to run down to Poltons for a 
few days; he reminded her that she had 
once given him a general invitation; if it 
would not be inconvenient—and so forth. 
The meaning of this communication did 
not, of course, escape my cousin, who had 
witnessed the writer’s attentions to Trix 
in the preceding season, nor did it escape 
the rest of us (who had talked over the 
said attentions at the club), when she told 
us about it, and announced that Lord 
Newhaven would arrive in the middle of 
the next day. Trix affected dense uncon- 
sciousness; her mother allowed herself a 
mysterious smile—which, however, speed- 
ily vanished when the curate (he was tak- 
ing lunch with us) observed in a cheerful 
tone: 

‘* Newhaven! Oh, I remember the chap 
at the House—plowed twice in Smalls— 
stumpy fellow, isn’t he? Not a bad chap, 
though, you know, barring his looks. I’m 
gla i he’s coming.”’ 


He’s rather 























































‘‘We make a perfect couple, Miss Queensborough,”? 


‘“You won't be soon, young man,’’ 
Lady Queenborough’s angry eye seemed 
to say. 

‘‘I remember him,’’ pursued Jack; 
‘awfully smitten with a tobacconist’s 
daughter in the Corn—oh, it’s al! right, 
Lady Queenborough—she wouldn’t look 
at him.’’ 

This quasi apology was called forth by 
the fact of Lady Queenborough pushing 
back her chair and making for the door. 
It did not at all appease her to hear of the 
scorn of the tobacconist’s daughter. She 
glanced sternly at Jack and disappeared. 
He turned to Trix and reminded her— 
without diffidence and coram populo, as 
his habit was—that she had promised him 
a stroll in the west wood. ’ 

What happened on the stroll I do not 
know; but meeting Miss Trix on the 
stairs later in the afternoon, I ventured 
to remark: 

‘*T hope you broke it to him gently, 
Miss Queenborough ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know what 
plied Trix, haughtily. 

‘““You were out nearly two hours,’’ 
said I. 

** Were we?’’ 


’ 


you mean,’’ re 


asked Trix, with a start. 
Where was mamuna, 


**Good gracious! 
Mr. Wynne?’’ 
‘*On the lawn—watch in hand.’’ 







Miss Trix went slowly upstairs, and 
there is not the least doubt that some- 
thing serious passed between her and_ her 
mother, for both of them were in the most 
atrocious of humors that evening. For- 
tunately the curate was not there; he had 
a Bible class. 

The next day Lord Newhaven arrived. 
I found him on the lawn when I strolled 
up, after a spell of letterwriting, about 
four o’clock. Lawn tennis was the order 
of the day, and we were all in flannels. 

‘*Oh, here’s Mark!’’ cried Dora, seeing 
me. ‘‘ Now, Mark, you and Mr. Ives had 
better play against Trix and Lord New- 
haven. That’ll make a very good set.”’ 

‘*No, no, Mrs. Polton,’’ said Jack Ives. 
‘“They wouldn’t have a chance. Look 
here, I'll play with Miss Queenborough 
against Lord Newhaven and Wynne.”’ 

Newhaven—whose appearance, by the 
way, though hardly distinguished, was 
not quite so unornamental as the curate 
had led us to expect—looked slightly dis- 
pleased, but Jack gave him no time for 
renionstrance. He whisked Trix off and 
began to serve all ina moment. I had a 
vision of Lady Queenborough approach- 
ing from the house with face aghast. The 
set went on, and, owing entirely to New- 
haven’s absurd chivalry in sending all the 
balls to Jack Ives instead of following the 
well-known maxim to ‘‘pound away at 
the lady,’’ they beat us. Jack wiped his 
brow, strolled up to the tea table with 
Trix, and remarked in exultant tones: 

‘‘We make a perfect couple, Miss 
Queenborough; we ought never to be 
separated.’’ 

Dora did not ask the curate to dinner 
that night, but he dropped in apout nine 
o’clock to ask her opinion as to the 
hymns on Sunday, and finding Miss Trix 


and Newhaven in the small drawing- 
room, he sat down and talked to them. 
This was too much for Trix; she had 


treated him very-kindly and had allowed 
him to amuse her; but it was impossible 
to put up with presumption of that kind. 
Difficult as it was to discourage Mr. Ives, 
she did it, and he went away with a dis- 
consolate, puzzled expression. At the last 
moment, however, Trix so far relented as 
to express a hope that he was coming to 
tennis to-morrow, at which he brightened 
up a little. I do not wish to be uncharit- 
able—least of all to a charming young 
lady—but my opinion is that Miss Trix 
did not wish to set the curate altogether 

















adrift. I think, however, that Lady 
Queenborough must have spoken again, 
for when Jack did come to tennis, Trix 
treated him with most freezing civility 
and a hardly disguised disdain, and de- 
voted herself to Lord Newhaven with as 
much assiduity as her mother could wish. 
We men, over our pipes, expressed the 
opinion that Jack Ives’ little hour of sun- 
shine was past, and that nothing was left 
to us but to look on at the prosperous, 
uneventful course of Lord Newhaven’s 
wooing. ‘Trix had had her fun (so Algy 
Stanton bluntly phrased it) and would 
now settle down to business. 

‘*T believe, though,’’ he added, ‘‘that 
she likes the curate a bit, you know.”’ 

During the whole of the next day— 
Wednesday—Jack Ives kept away; he 
had, apparently, accepted the inevitable, 
and was healing his wounded heart by a 
strict attention to his parochial duties. 
Newhaven remarked on his absence with 
an air of relief, and Miss Trix treated it 
as a matter of no importance; Lady 
Queenborough was all smiles, and Dora 
Polton restricted herself to exclaiming, as 
I sat by her at tea, in a low tone and 
a& propos of nothing in particular: 

**Oh, well—poor Mr. Ives!”’ 

But on Thursday there oc- 
curred an event, the significance 
of which passed at the moment 
unperceived, but which had, in 
fact, most important results. 
This was no other than the ar- 
rival of little Mrs. Wentworth, 
an intimate friend of Dora’s. 
Mrs. Wentworth had been left a 
widow early in life; she possess- 
ed a comfortable competence; 
she was not handsome, but she 
Was vivacious, amusing, and, 
above all, sympathetic. She 
sympathized at once with Lady 
Queenborough in her maternal 
anxieties, with Trix on her 
charming romance, with New- 
haven on his sweet devotedness, 
with the rest of us in our obvi- 
ous desolation—and, after a con- 
fidential chat with Dora, she 
sympathized most strongly with 
poor Mr. Ives on his unfortunate 
attachment. Nothing would 
satisfy her, so Dora told me, ex- 
cept the opportunity of plying 
Mr. Ives with her soothing 


balm, and Dora was about to sit 





scended to 









down and write him a note, when he 
strolled in through the drawing-room 
window, and announced that his cook’s 
mother was ill, and that he should be very 
much obliged if Mrs. Polton would give 
him some dinner that evening. ‘Trix and 
Newhaven happened to enter by the door 
at the same moment, and Jack darted up 
to them, and shook hands with the great- 
est effusion. He had evidently buried all 
unkindness—and with it, we hoped, his 
mistaken folly. However that might be, 
he made no effort to engross Trix, but 
took his seat most docilely by his hostess 
—and she, of course, introduced him to 
Mrs. Wentworth. His behavior was, in 
fact, soexemplary that even Lady Queen- 
borough relaxed her severity, and conde- 
cross-exainine him on the 
morals and manners of the old women of 
the parish. 

‘*Oh, the vicar looks after them,’’ said 
Jack, and he turned to Mrs. Wentworth 
again. 

There can be no doubt that Mrs. Went- 
worth had a remarkable power of sympa- 
thy. I took her in to dinner, and she was 
deep in the subject of my ‘‘noble and in- 
spiring art’’ before the soup was off the 


“1 don’t always want Lord Newhaven,” 
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table. Indeed, I’m sure that my life’s am- 
bitions would have been an open book to 
her by the time that the joint arrived, 
had not Jack Ives, who was sitting on the 
lady’s other side, cut into the conversa- 
tion just as Mrs. Wentworth was compar- 
ing my early struggles with those of Mr. 
Carlyle. After this intervention of Jack’s 
I had not a chance. I ate my dinner with- 
out the sauce of sympathy, substituting 
for it a certain amusement which I derived 
from studying the face of Miss Trix 
Queenborough, who was placed on the op- 
posite side of the table. And if Trix did 
look now and again at Mrs. Wentworth 
and Jack Ives, I cannot say that her con- 
duct was unnatural. To tell the truth, 
Jack was so obviously delighted with his 


new friend that it was quite pleasant— , 


and, as I say, under the circumstances, 
rather amusing—to watch them. He felt 
that the squire was justified in having a 
hit at Jack when Jack said, in the smok- 
ing-room, that he found himself rather at 
a loss for a subject for his next sermon. 

‘‘What do you say,’’ suggested my 
cousin, puffing at his pipe, ‘‘to taking 
constancy as your text?’’ 

Jack considered the idea for a moment, 
but then he shook his head. 

‘No. Ithink,’’ he said, reflectively, 
‘‘that I shall preach on the power of sym- 
pathy.’’ 

That sermon afforded me—I must con- 
fess it, at the risk of seeming frivolous— 
very great entertainment. Again I secured 
a place by Miss Trix—on her left, New- 
haven being on her right, and her face 
was worth study when Jack Ives gave us 
a most eloquent description of ‘the won- 
derful gift in question. It was, he said, 
the essence and the crown of true woman- 
liness, and showed itself—well, to put it 
quite plainly, it showed itself, according 
to Jack Ives, in exactly that sort of man- 
ner and bearing which so honorably and 
gracefully distinguished Mrs. Wentworth. 
The lady was not, of course, named, but 
she was clearly indicated. 

‘‘Vour gift, your precious gift,’’ cried 
the curate, apostrophizing the impersona- 
tion of sympathy, ‘‘is given to you, not 
for your profit, but for mine. It is yours, 
but it is a trust to be used for me. It is 
yours, in fact, to share with me.’’ 

At this climax, which must have struck 
upon her ear with a certain familiarity, 
Miss Trix Queenborough, notwithstand- 





ing the place and occasion, tossed her 
pretty head and whispered to me: 

‘*What horrid stuff !’’ 

In the ensuing week Jack Ives was our 
constant companion; the continued illness 
of his servant’s mother left him stranded, 
and Dora's kind heart at once offered 
him the hospitality of her roof. For my 
part, I was glad, for the little drama 
which now began was not without its 
interest. It was a pleasant change to see 
Jack genially polite to Trix Queenbor- 
ough, but quite indifferent to her pres- 
ence or absence, and content to allow her 
to take Newhaven for her partner at ten- 
nis as often as she pleased. He himself 
was often an absentee from our games. 
Mrs. Wentworth did not play, and Jack 
would sit under the trees with her, or 
take her out in the canoe. What Trix 
thought I did not know, but it is a fact 
that she treated poor Newhaven like dirt 
beneath her feet, and that Lady Queen- 
borough’s face began to lose its transient- 
ly pleasant expression. I had a vague 
idea that a retribution was working itself 
out, and disposed myself to see the pro- 
cess with all the complacency induced by 
the spectacle of others receiving punish- 
ment for their sins. 

A little scene which occurred after 
lunch one day was significant. I was sit- 
ting on the terrace, ready booted and 
breeched, waiting for my horse to be 
brought round. Trix came out and sat 
down by me. 

‘““Where’s Newhaven ?’’ I asked. 

**Oh, I don’t always want Lord New- 
haven!’’ she exclaimed, petulantly. ‘‘I 
sent him off for a walk—I’m going out in 
the Canadian canoe with Mr. Ives.”’ 

‘Oh, you are, are you?’’ said I, smil- 
ing. 

As I spoke, Jack Ives ran up to us. 

‘*I say, Miss Queenborough,’’ he cried, 
‘*T’ve just got your message saying you’d 
let me take you on the lake.’’ 

‘*Ts it a great bore?’’ asked Trix, with 
a glance—a glance that meant mischief. 

‘I should like it awfully, of course,’’ 
said Jack, ‘‘ but the fact is, I’ve promised 
to take Mrs. Wentworth—before I got 
your message, you know.”’ 

Trix drew herself up. 

‘*Of course, if Mrs. Wentworth——”’ 
she began. 

‘*T’m very sorry,’’ said Jack. 

Then Miss Queenborough, forgetting 
—as I hope—or choosing to disregard my 























presence, leaned forward and asked, in 
her most coaxing tones: 

‘*Don’t you ever forget a promise, Mr. 
Ives?’’ 

Jack looked at her. I suppose her 
dainty prettiness struck him afresh, for 
he wavered and hesitated. 

‘‘She’s gone up stairs,’’ pursued the 
tempter, ‘‘and we shall be safe away be- 
fore she comes down again.”’ 

Jack shuffled with one foot on 
gravel. 

‘*T tell you what,’’ he said; ‘‘I’ll ask 
her if she minds me taking you fora little 
while before I——’’ 

I believe he really thought that he had 
hit upon a compromise satisfactory to all 
parties. If so, he was speedily undeceived. 
Trix flushed red and answered, angrily: 

‘*Pray don’t trouble. I don’t want to 
go.”’ 

‘*Perhaps afterward you might,’’ sug- 
gested the curate, but now rather timidly. 

‘*T’m going out with Lord. Newhaven,’’ 
said she. And she added, in an access of 
uncontrollable annoyance: ‘‘Go, please 
go. I—I don’t want you.”’ 

Jack sheered off, with a look of puzzled 
shamefacedness. He disappeared into 
the house. Nothing passed between Miss 
Trix and myself. A moment later New- 
haven came out. 

‘‘Why, Miss Queenborough,’’ said he, 
in apparent surprise, ‘‘Ives is going with 
Mrs. Wentworth in the canoe.’’ 

In an instant I saw what she had done. 
In rash presumption she had told New- 
haven that she was going with the curate 
and now the curate had refused to take 
her—and Ives had met him in search of 
Mrs. Wentworth. What could she do? 
Well, she rose—or fell—to the occasion. 
In the coldest of voices she said: 

‘*T thought you’d gone for your walk.’’ 

‘‘T was just starting,’’ he answered, 
apologetically, ‘‘when I met Ives. But as 
you weren’t going with him——’’ 

He paused, an inquiring look in his 
eyes. He was evidently asking himself 
why she had not gone with the curate. 

‘*T’d rather be left alone, if you don’t 
mind,’’ said she. And then, flushing red 
again, she added: ‘‘I changed my mind 
and refused to go with Mr. Ives. So he 
went off to get Mrs. Wentworth instead.”’ 

I started. Newhaven looked at her for 
an instant, and then turned on his heel. 


the 





She turned to me, quick as lightning, and 
with her face all aflame. 
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‘“*If you tell, I'll never speak to you 


_again,’’ she whispered. 


After this there was silence for some 
minutes. 

‘*Well?’’ she said, without looking at 
me. 

‘‘T have no remark to 
Queenborough,’’ I returned. 

‘*T suppose that was a lie, wasn’t it ?”’ 
she asked, defiantly. 

‘*Tt’s not my business to say what it 
was,’’ was my discreet answer. 

‘*T know what you’re thinking.’’ 

‘‘T was thinking,’’ said I, ‘‘which I 
would rather be—the man you will marry 
or the man you would like——’’ 


offer, Miss 


‘*How dare you! It’s not true. Oh, 
Mr. Wynne, indeed it’s not true!’’ 

Whether it were true or not I did not 
know. But if it had been, Miss Trix 


Queenborough might have been expected 
to act very much in the way in which she 
proceeded to act; that is to say, to be ex- 
travagantly attentive to Lord Newhaven 
when Jack Ives was present, and marked- 
ly neglectful of him in the curate’s ab- 
sence. It also fitted in very well with the 
theory which I had ventured to hint that 
her bearing toward Mrs. Wentworth was 
distinguished by a stately civility, and 
her remarks about that lady by a super- 
fluity of laudation; for if these be not 
two distinguishing marks of rivalry in 
the well-bred, I must go back to my fav- 
orite books and learn from them—more 
folly. And if Trix’s manners were all that 
they should be, praise no less high must 
be accorded to Mrs. Wentworth’s; she 
attained an altitude of admirable uncon- 
sciousness and conducted her flirtation 
(the poverty of language forces me to the 
word, but it is over-flippant) with the 
curate in a staid, quasi-maternal way. 
She called him a delightful boy, and said 
that she was intensely interested in all 
his aims and hopes. 

‘“What does she want?’’ 
despairingly. 
num,*’ 

I was referring to Trix Queenborough, 
not to Mrs. Wentworth. 

‘*Good gracious, no!’’ answered Dora, 
irritably. ‘‘It’s simple jealousy. She 
won’t let the poor boy alone till he’s in 


I asked Dora, 
‘*She can’t want to marry 


love with her again. It’s a horrible 
shame!’’ 

‘*Oh, well, he has great recuperative 
power,’’ said I. 


‘*She’d better be careful, though. It’s 
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a very dangerous game. How do you 
suppose Lord Newhaven likes it?’’ 


Accident gave me that very day a hint - 


how little Lord Newhaven liked it, anda 
glimpse of the risk Miss Trix was run- 
ning. Entering the library suddenly, I 
heard Newhaven’s voice raised above his 
ordinary tones. 

‘*T won’t stand it!’’ he was declaring. 
‘*T never know how she’ll treat me from 
one minute to the next.”’ 

My entrance of course stopped the con- 
versation very abruptly. Newhaven had 
come to a stand in the middle of the 
room, and Lady Queenborough sat on the 
sofa, a formidable frown on her brow. 
Withdrawing myself as rapidly as_possi- 
ble, I argued the probability of a severe 
lecture for Miss Trix, ending in a com- 
mand to try her noble suitor’s patience 
no longer. I hope all this happened, for 
I, not seeing why Mrs. Wentworth should 
monopolize the grace of sympathy, took 
the liberty of extending mine to New- 
haven. He was certainly in love with 
Trix, not with her money, and the treat- 
inent he underwent must have been as try- 
ing to his feelings as it was galling to his 
pride. 

My sympathy was not premature, for 
Miss Trix’s fascinations, which were in- 


dubitably great, began to have their 
effect. The scene about the canoe was re- 
enacted, but with a different dénouement. 
This time the promise 
was forgotten and the 
widow forsaken. Then 


Mrs. Wentworth put on 
her armor. We had, in 
fact, reached this very 
absurd situation, that 
these two ladies were 
contending for the favors 
of, or the domination 
over, such an obscure, 
poverty-stricken, hope- 
lessly ineligible person as 
the curate of Poltons un- 
doubtedly was. The po- 
sition seemed to me then, 
and still seems to indi- 
cate some remarkable 
qualities in that young 
mat. 

At last Newhaven 
madea move. At break- 
fast, on Wednesday 
morning, he announced 


that, reluctant as he 
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“*l won’t stand it!” he was declaring. 





should be to leave Poltons Park, he was 
due at his aunt’s place, in Kent, on Sat- 
urday evening, and must, therefore, make 
his arrangements to leave by noon on that 
day. The significance wasapparent. Had 
he come down to breakfast with ‘‘ Now or 
Never!’’ stamped in fiery letters across 
his brow, it would have been more obtru- 
sive indeed, but not a whit plainer. We 
all looked down at our plates, except Jack 
Ives. He flung one glance (I saw it out 
of the corner of my left eye) at New- 
haven, another at Trix; then he _ re- 
marked, kindly: 

‘*We shall be uncommonly sorry to lose 
you, Newhaven.’’ 

Events began to happen now, and I will 
tell them as well as I am able, supple- 
menting ny own knowledge by what I 
learned afterward from Dora—she having 
learned it from the actors in the scene. 
In spite of the solemn warning conveyed 
in Newhaven’s intimation, Trix, greatly 
daring, went off immediately after lunch 
for what she described as ‘‘a long ramble’’ 
with Mr. Ives. There was indeed the ex- 
cuse of an old woman at the end of the 
ramble, and Trix provided Jack with a 
small basket of comforts for the useful 
old body; but the ramble was, we felt, 
the thing, and I was much annoyed at 
not being able to accompany the walkers 
in the cloak of darkness or other invisible 
contrivance. The ramble consumed three 
hours—full measure. In- 
deed, it was half-past six 
before Trix, alone, walk- 
ed up the drive. New- 
haven, a solitary figure, 
paced up and down the 
terrace fronting the 
drive. Trix came on, her 
head thrown back and a 
steady smile on her lips. 
She saw Newhaven; he 
stood looking at her for 
a moment with what she 
afterward Jescribed as an 
indescribable smile on 
his face, but not, as Dora 
understood from her, by 
\ any means a _ pleasant 
’ one. Yet, if not pleasant, 
there is not the least 
doubt in the world that 
it was highly significant, 
for she cried out ner- 
vously: 

‘““Why are you look- 























ing at me like that? What’s the matter ?’’ 

Newhaven, still saying nothing, turned 
his back on her, and made as if he would 
walk into the house and leave her there, 
ignored, discarded, done with. 

She, realizing the crisis which had 
come, forgetting everything except the 
imminent danger of losing him once for 
all, without time for long explanation or 
any roundabout seductions, ran forward, 
laying her hand on his arm and_ blurting 
out: 

‘*But I’ve refused him.’’ 

I do not know what Newhaven thinks 
now, but I sometimes doubt whether he 
would not have been wiser to shake off 
the detaining hand and pursue his lonely 
way, first into the house, and ultimately 
to his aunt’s. But (to say nothing of the 
twenty thousand a year, which, after all, 
and be you as romantic as you may please 
to be, is not a thing to be sneezed at) Trix’s 
face, its mingled eagerness and shame, its 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes, the 
piquancy of its unwonted humility, over- 
came him. He stopped dead. 

‘*T—JI was obliged to give him an-—an 
opportunity,’’ said Miss Trix, having the 
grace to stumblea in her little speech. 
‘* And-—and it’s all your fault.’’ 

The war was thus, by happy audacity, 
carried into Newhaven’s own quarters. 

**My fault!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ My fault 
that you walk all day with that curate!’’ 

Then Miss [rix—and let no irrelevant 
considerations mar the appreciation of fine 
acting—dropped her eyes and murmured 
softly : 


She ran torward, laying her hand on his arm and blurting out, ‘‘But I’ve refused him! 
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‘‘TJ—JI was so terribly afraid of seeming 
to expect you.’’ 

Wherewith she (and not he) ran away 
lightly up the stairs, turning just one 
glance downward as she reached the land- 


ing. Newhaven was looking up from be- 
low with an ‘‘enchanted’’ smile—the 


word is Trix’s own; I should probably 
have used a different one. 

Was then the curate of Poltons utterly 
defeated—brought to his knees only to be 
spurned? It seemed so; and he came 
down to dinner that night with a subdued 
and melancholy expression. Trix, on the 
other hand, was brilliant and talkative to 
the last degree, and the gayety spread 
from her all around the table, leaving un- 
touched only the rejected lover and Mrs. 
Wentworth; for the last-named lady, true 
to her distinguishing quality, had begun 
to talk to poor Jack Ives in low, soothing 
tones. 

After dinner Trix was not visible; but 
the door of the little boudoir beyond 
stood half open and very soon Newhaven 
edged his way through. Almost at the 
same moment Jack Ives and Mrs. Went- 
worth passed out of the window and _ be- 
gan to walk up and down the gravel. No- 
body but myself appeared to notice these 
remarkable occurrences, but I watched 
them with keen interest. Half an hour 
passed, and then there smote on my 
watchful ear the sound of a low laugh 
from the boudoir. It was followed almost 
immediately by a stranger sound from the 
gravel walk. ‘Then,’ all in a moment, two 
things happened. The boudoir door 











opened, and Trix, followed by New- 
haven, came in, smiling; from the win- 
dow entered Jack Ives and Mrs. Went- 
worth. My eyes were on the curate. He 
gave one sudden, comprehending glance 
toward the other couple; then he took the 
widow’s hand, led her up to Dora, and 
said in low, yet penetrating tones: 

‘*Will you wish us joy, Mrs. Polton?’’ 

The squire, Rippleby and Algy Stan- 
ton were round them in an instant. I kept 
my place, watching now the face of Trix 
Queenborough. She turned first flaming 
red, then very pale. I saw her turn to 
Newhaven and speak one or two urgent, 
imperative words to him. Then, drawing 
herself up to her full height, she crossed 
the room to where the group was as- 
sembled round Mrs. Wentworth and Jack 
Ives. 

‘*What’s the matter? What are you 
saying ?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Wentworth’s eyes were modestly 
cast down, but a smile played round her 
mouth. No one spoke for a moment. 
Then Jack Ives said: 

‘*Mrs. Wentworth has promised to be 
my wife, Miss Queenborough.”’ 

For a moment, hardly perceptible, Trix 
hesitated; then, with the most winning, 
touching, sweetest smile in the world, she 
said: 

‘*So you took my advice, and our after- 
noon walk was not wasted, after all ?’’ 

Mrs. Polton is not used to these fine 
flights of diplomacy; she had heard be- 
fore dinner something of what had actually 
happened in the afternoon; and the sim- 
ple woman positively jumped. Jack Ives 
met Trix’s scornful eyes full and square. 

‘Not at all wasted,’’ said he, with a 
smile. ‘‘Not only has it shown me where 
my true happiness lies, but it has also 
given mea juster idea of the value and 
sincerity of your regard for me, Miss 
Queenborough.’’ 

‘*Tt is as real, Mr. Ives, as it is sin- 
cere,’’ said she. 

‘*It is like yourself, Miss Queenbor- 
ough,’’ said he, with a little bow, and he 
turned from her and began to talk to his 
fiancée. 

Trix Queenborough moved _ slowly 
toward where I sat. Newhaven was watch- 
ing her from where he stood alone on the 
other side of the room. 


‘And have you no news for us?’ I 
asked in low tones. 

‘“Thank you,’’ she said, haughtily; I 
don’t care that mine should be a pendant 
to the great tidings about the little widow 
and curate.’’ 

After a moment’s pause she went on: 

‘*He lost no time, did he? He was 
wise to secure her before what happened 
this afternoon could leak out. Nobody 
can tell her now.’’ 

‘“This afternoon ?’’ 

‘He asked me to marry him this after- 
noon.’’ 

‘*And you refused ?’’ 

**¥ea,”” 

‘‘Well, his behavior is in outrageously 
bad taste, but-——”’ 

She laid a hand on my arm and said in 
calm, level tones: 

‘‘T refused him because I dared not 
have him; but I told him I cared for 
him, and he said he loved me. And I 
let him kiss me. Good-night, Mr. 
Wynne.”’ 

I sat still and silent. Newhaven came 
across tous. ‘Trix put up her hand and 
caught him by the sleeve. 

‘*Fred,’’ she said, ‘‘my dear, honest 
old Fred; you love me, don’t you?”’ 

Newhaven, much embarrassed and sur- 
prised, looked at me in alarm. But her 
hand was in his now, and her eyes im- 
ploring him. 

‘*T should rather think I did, my dear,’’ 
said he. 

I really hope that Lord and Lady New- 
haven will not be very unhappy, while 
Mrs. Ives quite worships her husband 
and is convinced that she eclipsed the 
brilliant and wealthy Miss Queenborough. 

Perhaps she.did—perhaps not. 

There are, as I have said, great quali- 
ties in the curate of Poltons, but I have 
not quite made up my mind precisely 
what they are. I ought, however, to say 
that Dora takes a more favorable view of 
him and a less lenient view of Trix 
than I. 

That is perhaps natural. Besides, Dora 
does not know the precise manner in 
which the curate was refused. By the 
way, he preached next Sunday on the text. 
‘“The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of 
light.’’ 
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Opening of the Drive a 


t 155th Street 


THE HARLEM RIVER SPEEDWAY 


BY 


THEODORE DREISER 


HE citizens of New York are justly 
proud of the picturesque country 
which forms the northern end of 

Manhattan Island, a section than which 
there is none more beautiful in all 
America. In its natural loveliness it 
is a source of delight to thousands of 
saunterers who come from all parts 
of the citv when the day or the even- 
ing permits, to stoll along the splendid 
drives and rejoice in the exquisite 
prospects which the rivers, hills and 
valleys here afford. To New Yorkers, 
indeed, the terms Riverside Drive, Boule- 
vard Lafayette and the Harlem River 
Speedway, are synonymous with all that 
is pleasing in wide, grass-lined roadways, 
splendid trees, shaded walks, stone walls 
and ornamented embankments, and above 
all fine river scenes and ornate architec- 
ture. It isof all Manhattan Island fhe 
section Which has not yet been invaded 
by the minions of trade, and by them 
made commonplace with shop, track and 
factory. 

The joy of the fact lies in this, that 
New York has at last awakened to the 
rare charm of this quarter and_ has de- 
cided to enhance and preserve its beauty. 
Accordingly, of late years, enormous 
sums of money have been expended 
in providing it with an extensive system 
of the driveways which in their com- 
pleted form will be as handsome as any- 
thing to be found in any part of the 


world. It is the latest and most costly of 
these, the Harlem River Speedway, which 
forms the subject of the present notice. 

A glance at the map of New York city 
shows that Manhattan Island really runs 
slightly northeast and southwest, 
bounded on the east by the East River 
and on the west by the North or Hudson 
River. It is commonly said that Manhat- 
tan Island is bounded on the north by 
the Harlem River, as if that stream ran 
due east and west, connecting the Hud- 
son and East 1ivers. Asa matter of fact 
the Harlem River runs north from the 
ast River, which extends northeast and 
southwest. As the Hudson River par- 
allels the East River, the Harlem meets it 
at its (the Harlem River's) northernmost 
limit, which is the famous Spuyten 
Duyvil. As can be seen by the map, the 
land between the Hudson and the Har- 
lem rivers forms a gradually narrowing 
neck, and this neck north of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth street, and up to 
Spuyten Duyvil is known as Washington 
Heights. It really is a height or series 
of heights, for the land rises straight up 
from the Hudson shore on the west, and 
slopes immediately down again to the 
Harlem River on the east. All this high 
ground between the rivers is not only 
more or less rugged and picturesque, but 
it is also historic and contains many an 
excellent old mansion famous for its 
revolutionary occupants, and for the soft- 
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between rising 
banks, _ richly 
festooned with 
grass and trees, 
and set with 
many a splendid 
public structure 
so cunspicuously 
as to enhance the 
beauty of the 
scene. It is 
crossed in sev- 
eral pleces from 
east to west, by 
the famous High 
Bridge and the 
beautiful Wash- 
ington Bridge, 
whose broad 
arches frame 








The Rock Excavation near the Jewel Mansion 


ening influence of time upon the materials 
of its construction. 

On the west of this long neck of land, 
overlooking the broad expanse of the 
Hudson, the city completed several years 
since, a broad drive known as the Boule- 
vard Lafayette, which extends from One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth street, north 
almost to Spuyten Duyvil, stopping a 
little short at a broad lane known as 
Dyckman street. And on the east of this 
neck of land, overlooking the narrow but 
lovely Harlem, the city has only now 
completed the Speedway at an expense of 
$2,250,000. This incloses 


views of such 
simple beauty 
as to utterly defy description. At every 
step the road presents a new change of 
curve, sweeping away in long stretches 
between the still water of the peaceful 
river, and the sheer tree-covered rocks of 
the land. Over the river, at the very 
water’s edge, incoming trains hurry 
along a_ picturesquely obscured rail- 
way, and in mid-stream occasional 
boats ride quietly at anchor. In the 
distance on the east bank are to be seen 
the delicate curves of the library building 
presented by Helen Gould to the Uni- 
versity of New York, hidden partially 





Washington Heights be- 
tween two splendid drives, 
which overlook beautiful 
rivers, and gives the citi- 
zen a delightful drive or 
walk, if he so choose, six 
miles in length, forming 
acircle with One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth street 
at the south, and Dyck- 
man street, at the north, 
as connecting links. 

The beauty of this latest 
driveway is in no way 
suggested by the expense 
of constructing it, for the 
natural scenery through 
which it passes is some- 
thing which money could 
not buy. From One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth street 
north the Harlem flows 
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he Jewel Mansion (1758) 
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amid a cordon of tall trees, and farther 
on the single tower of the Home for Ship- 
builders, only slightly topping the 
branches of the distant trees that inter- 
vene. All the views are far-reaching, 
some long, narrow vistas through which 
the silvery river winds in and out and 
others wide and panoramic in effect, tak 
ing in stretches of hills, and valleys of 
houses, and receding gradually, until in 
the far north they are mingled and lost 
in the general scene. : 

Unlike anything heretofore undertaken 
in New York, it has —_ 


The Speedway Bel 





ow High Bridge 


surveys one splendid unbroken structure, 
winding and curving with stream and 
hill, and setting forth the natural loveli- 
ness of an elsewise pleasant scene, as 
a diadem makes beautiful a brow. 

The total length of the Speedway from 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth street to 
Dyckman street is about 11,500 feet, or 













been a work which ge 
has boldly seized 
upon and glorified 
a beautiful river 
shore, curbing the 
wide stream at this 
point, extending 
aud magnifying it 
at another; cutting 
through great pro- |- 
truding masses of 
stone here and 
crossing with solid 
earth and stone 
deep inlets of weeds 
ind = slime’ _ there, 
until, for an extent 
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over two miles. The prevailing design is a 
roadway ninety-five feet wide, flanked 
by two planting spaces ten feet wide, one 
on each side, for shade trees, with a side- 
walk right along the river bank, twenty 
feet wide, and another west of the road- 
way, skirting the bluffs, fifteen feet wide. 
Owing to the fact that the land between 
the bluffs and the river was very low and 
often marshy, and that an immense 
amount of filling-in was required, the 
road _ bed is now six feet above the mean 
river level at high tide. It is protected 
on the waterside by a granite wall, which 
isin turn surmounted by an ornamental 
iron fence. 

Tn places this wall 






this point 160,000 cubic yards of solid 
rock were taken out, the depth of the cut 
at the highest point being 110 feet. 
Further limitations were imposed by ex- 
isting structures in the path of the drive, 
such as the gate house of the Croton 
Aqueduct, and the piers of two bridges, 
High and Washington, where the width 
of the roadway was necessarily narrowed 
down to sixty-six and one-half feet, in 
order that it might pass between the 
piers. It may be added that the retaining 
wall along the shore is the most massive 
piece of masonry in the whole work, in- 
volving, indeed, the laying of no less 
than 15,000 cubic yards of stone. 

It should be men- 





is interrupted by 
flights of stone steps 
leading down to the 
water’s edge, calcu- 
lated to accommo- 
date river parties 
desiring to land. 
For the firsc half 
mile the road bed 
falls gently to its 
river grade, namely 
six feet above mean 
high water. It fol- 
lows the face of the 
bluffs, sometimes 
crossing what was 
once low, weedy 
marshland, and in 
other places keeping 
its even level, where 
once were immense 
masses of rock, ris- 
ing sheer to the 
water's edge. In- 
deed it may be said 
that these hills of stone were cut down 
in order to fill the sunken valleys, for 
the material blasted from the cliffs 
was utilized for the ‘‘fill,’’ as the 
earth used to fill in hollows is called. 
That the great masses of stone, where 
the road cuts through what were once 
immense bluffs, rise straight upward from 
the drive, instead of sloping backward, 
is due to the fact that it was desirable to 
cut as little as possible into these solid 
hills, every extra foot of width increasing 
the amount of excavation to enormous 
figures. This can be understood by refer- 
ence to the great rock a thousand feet 
long just north of Washington Bridge, 
through which the road now passes. At 








tioned that the first 

half mile of the 
ij} roadway, which 
slopes to the regular 
grade, is finished 
with first-class Tel- 
ford surface, in 
place of the ‘‘dirt 
road,’’ of which it 
was originally in- 
tended to build the 
whole length of the 
Speedway. This 
was done to give a 
more durable sur- 
face to a slope where 
trafic and the 
weather will  pro- 
duce the most wear. 
At the end of this 
opening slope the 
roadway widens out 
to a width from 
curb to curb of 160 
feet, in order to ac- 
commodate what is known as a turnabout, 
where horsemen who do not wish to leave 
the Speedway, can turn back, without 
first climbing the grade to One Hundred 
and Fifty-fifth street. The centre of the 
turnabout consists of a circle forty 
feet in diameter, planted with trees and 
shrubbery. 

At this point, also, is located the first 
of three subways, which run from side- 
walk to sidewalk, under the road. These 
subways are built to enable foot passen- 
gers to pass from one sidewalk to the 


other without crossing the Speedway 
above ground—a _ necessary provision 


where the roadway is devoted to fast driv- 
ing. The fact that there has been some 








tral Park to the Harlem River, where 
horses could be driven rapidly. Perhaps 
some of my New York readers will re- 
member the time when that part of 
Seventh avenue was the favorite speed- 
way of the notable horsemen of the city. 
Here the finest trotting stock of the 
country-could be seen of an afternoon, 
driven by such famous owners of fast 
horses as Commodore Vanderbilt, Colonel 
Kip, Frank Work, Russell Sage, Robert 
Bonner, the owner of the illustious Maud 
S., with many another zealous but less 
known horseman. Those who cared to 
would cross the old McCombs’ Dam 
Bridge and continue north along the road 
of that name, and many of the famous 
hostelries of that day may still be noted 
by the passing wheelman, their long, 
empty hitching sheds testifying in mute 
eloquence toa decayed or fast-decaying 
sport. The Harlem Speedway owes its 
existence primarily to the efforts of these 
ousted lovers of horseflesh, and it is their 
hope that the opening of the drive will go 





objection to this provision 
makes it interesting to 
note that it is really due to 
the contending claims of 
the city and the horsemen, 
that the Speedway has 
been built. On the one 
hand there was the desire 
of the owners of fast trot- 
ters to have within easy 
reach of the city a level 
and straight stretch of 
roadway, unencumbered 
with traffic, on which 
they might speed their 
horses. On the other hand 
there was the on-rolling 
tide of a city’s busy life, 
replacing fence and green 
meadows, with curbstone 
and city ‘‘ flat,’’ and chang- 
ing the elastic dirt road, 
so dear to the horseman’s 
heart, intoa Telford or Bel- 
gian block thoroughfare. 
When these came, the 
horsemen were more and 
more prohibited from fast 
driving until finally in all 
New York there was no 
place, barring a little 
stretch of Seventh avenue, 
extending north from Cen- 
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far to revive the waning interest in a 
fascinating and distinctively national 
pastime. How much their hopes are to be 
realized is not yet to be shadowed forth, 
seeing that wheelmen and pedestrians are 
already crying for the entire privileges 
of the way. 

From the turnabout and _ first sub- 
way the drive passes on with a wide 
curve, and a river view constantly in- 
creasing in loveliness, toward High 
Bridge, rising slightly as it does so. Here 
the easterly sidewalk, which im general 
is twenty feet wide, remains on a level 
with the roadway, while the westerly 
sidewalk rises and falls with the contour 
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Jayer of cinders rolled by a 2,o00-pound 
1oller. Above this were placed two four- 
ich layers of sandy loam, each rolled 
with a two-ton roller. The result has 
proved, according to horsemen, a firm but 
elastic surface, admirably adapted to fast 
driving. 

Just north of High Bridge is located the 
second subway for foot passengers. Here 
terraced walks rise to High Bridge Park, 
a fine stretch of public property which 
occupies the bluffs above. 

Immediately north of Washington 
Bridge in located the third subway. Here 
it so happens that the west walk lies 
twenty-six feet above the roadway, and 
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of the ground irrespective of the drive, in 
one place being twenty-eight feet above 
the surface of the road. In this stretch 
also, the surface of the road has been 
made to conform as far 7s possible toa 
country road. It was built by filling in 
the hollows to within a foot of the sub- 
grade, with clean material. Above this 
was laid clean earth, with no stones in it 
over three inches in size. This was rolled 
with a two-ton roller, and the surface 
again covered with eight inches of stone, 
of a size that would pass through a two- 
inch screen but be retained by a one-inch 
screen. This layer was then rolled with 
an eight-ton roller, and the even surface 
thus acquired covered with a two-inch 


it is therefore connected with the subway 
by a stone staircase which rises in long, 
easy flights. The ground between the 
staircase and the sidewalk is terraced and 
laid out in flower beds and shrubbery, 
giving a most ornamental face to this 
spot. 

Eight hundred feet beyond the bridge 
the roadway widens out to ninety-five 
feet again, and swings with gentle curve 
to the westward, passing beneath the 
highest bluff that graces the shore, and 
so northwestward past Fort George to 
Sherman Creek, a little stream which 
here empties into the Harlem. At this 
point it swings to the left with a still 
larger curve, ana merges into Dyckman 





street, and so into the Boulevard 
Lafayette, a little farther on. Trees, 
flowers, high bluffs and quiet river sur- 
face are its ornaments until now—it’'s 
very end. 

As I have already suggested, historical 
associations cluster thickly around the 
colonial mansions of this district and tell 
their story with many a grass grown rifle- 
pit and weather-beaten fort. 

It was the favorite site for the summer 
residences of notable colonial families. 
The old mansion known as Washington’s 
Headquarters, which is buiit ona lofty 
eminence overlooking the Harlem River, 
and not far from the southern or 155th 
street entrance of the Speedway, still re- 
mains to attract the eye with its sturdy 
solidity and simple design. Crowning 
the projecting headland just above the 
junction of the Speedway with Dyckman 
street is Fort “seorge, which figured con- 
spicuously in the operations of the Revo- 
lutionary war, and at the base of which, 
may be found the little wayside spring, 
a picture of which is given. 


Like the Appian Way of Rome and many 
another costly prospect of the Imperial 
period of Italy, such works bespeak the 
taste and culture of an age, and answer 
for its wealth and wisdom. There being 
no barbarian world outside to which we 
asa nation are indifferent, nor any sap- 
ping vices at work to undermine our 
national life, there is but little fear that 
some unborn Byron of a far-off time will 
have occasion to magnificently weep over 
these noble public labors as evidences of 
quondam glory and power. Rather with 
awakening reason and sympathy in all 
the hearts of men, such works as these, 
one may reasonably feel sure, will en- 
dure, evidencing the beginnings of true 
greatness and of a public life, wherein 
beauty shall be dominant. 

Unlike the magnificent public structure 
of the empires long since departed, they 
will neither conceal squalor nor want, nor 
yet a race of whip-driven Helots, but 
rather bespeak a nation of freemen and 
beauty lovers—men strong in the devo- 
tion and enjoyment of good. 
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SANTIAGO 


BY 


de CUBA 


GEORGE Hh. JOHNSON, Sc. D. 


HIS city, which is now so full of in- 
terest to every American has more 
than a passing claim upon our at- 

tention. it was founded by Velesquez in 
1514, and is, therefore, the oldest city of 
its size of European origin in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is a prosperous com- 
mercial city with 45 000 inhabitants, and 
is thus surpassed by no other Cuban city 
except Havana. As in most Spanish 
cities, there is a central plaza, or square, 
and the principal buildings are the cathe- 


dral, college and other schools, and a 
military hospital. Although the city is 
substantially built on the hillside, having 
excellent natural drainage, weare re- 
minded of sanitary arrangements by their 
absence. The town is always unhealthy 
and epidemics are frequent. The death 
rate in 1896 exceeded eight per cent. 
July and August are the most unhealthy 
months, and the mean temperature is 
several degrees higher than in Havana. 
The scenery is beautiful. The city is 

















Old Cuban Fountain at Santiago 
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situated near the head of the narrow bay 
Which is about six miles long, and at the 
foot of hills which surround the bay and 
give it the appearance of a mountain lake. 
The beautiful drive or prsco along the 
bay reminds one of Naples; it isthe fash- 
ionable promenade of the city. The Sun- 
day and Thursday band concerts are also 
a feature of the social life of Santiago. 
Several years ago the English-speaking 
residents organized the Anglo-American 
Club, which before the war was in quite 
a flourishing condition. 
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1,200 feet. It had a daily output of fifty 
tons, but being mostly below the sea 
level it finally filled with water and was 
abandoned in 1868. Recently it has been 
worked again by pumping the water from 
the mine and obtaining deposits cf the 
metal held in solution. Coal, petroleum, 
lead and other metals are also found in 
the province of Santiago, and will yield 
wealth as soon as transportation is pro- 
vided. 

The value of exports from Santiago 
and the neighboring port of Guantanamo 
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Market Day at Santiago 
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Large amounts of American capital are 
invested in the province of Santiago. 
Three iron mining companies alone have 
investments there to the amount of $12,- 
009,000. Millions of tons of very superior 
iron ore have been shipped from this port 
to steel works in the United States. Valu- 
able deposits of manganese were also 
worked in the same vicinity until opera- 
tions were stopped by the war. The most 
famous mine in Cuba is the old Cobre, 
which was worked by the natives before 
Columbus discovered the island. This is 
a copper mine which rcached the depth of 


in 1895 amounted to nearly $7,000,000, 
but now of course all such business is sus- 
pended, and thousands of miners and 
other laborers are out of employment. 
The history of the city is one of vary- 
ing fortunes. While this eastern gateway 
of the greatest of the Antilles has had 
resources and experiences peculiar to it- 
self, it has also actively participated in the 
insurrections and wars which have so 
long deyastated the island. In 1522 San- 
tiago was designated the capital of Cuba 
and the Archbishop’s See; but from 1538 
to 1589 the government was gradually 
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transferred to 
Havana. Santiago, 
however, has al- 
ways been _ the 
capital of the 
province and the 
metropolis of East- 
ern Cuba. In the 
latter part of the 
sixteenth century 
Cuba was greatly 
distressed and 
despoiled by the 
incursions of 
pirates. Don 
Pedro Valdes, who 
was appointed 
captain-general in 
1602, reported that 
in consequence of 
these raids Santi- 
ago had been al- 


most depopulated. Photo copyright, J. Murray Jordan 


Bishop Altanurano, 

on returning there, from a visit to a 
neighooring town, was seized, bound 
and carried off by the pirate Giron. After 
he had been held captive eighty days he 
Was ransomed by the payment of 200 
ducats and five arrobes of beef. ‘There 
was quite a réign of terror in the town, 
and the bishop, after being released, tried 
to make Havana the cathedral city—but 
without success. Don Gregorio Ramos, 
who rescued the bishop, succeeded in de- 


View of the Market at Santiago 
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stroying Giron, and the provincial gov- 
ernor was especially charged to defend 
the town against the pirates. 

In 1675 the town was destroyed by an 
earthquake and then was rebuilt ina 
more substantial way. Nearly 200 years 
later occurred here the terrible tragedy of 
the Virginus, which brought the United 
States to the verge of war with Spain. 
Cuba was then making a desperate strug- 
gle for freedom, and she had many friends 











in this country. 
Filibustering ex- 
peditions were 
depended upon 
by the patriots 
to supply them 
with arms and 
other munitions. 
The I/%rginius 
was a United 
States merchant 
vessel carrying 
such a cargo 
and flying the 
American flag 
without the right 
to do so. She 
had an American 
captain and crew 
of various na- 
tionalities, with 
many insurgents 








Looking North from Plaza—Santiago for passengers. 
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She was captured 








north of Jamaica, October 31, 1873, by the 
Spanish man-of-war 7Zornuado, and was 
taken to Santiago. One hundred and fif.- 
five prisoners so taken were tried at once 
by court-martial, and many of them were 
sentenced to be shot. Thirty of the con- 
demned men were Americans, Captain Fry 
met his death with the greatest fortitude, 
and the touching letter of farewell which 





in the most unexpected way. Captain Sir 
Lampton Lorraine, of the English steamer 
Niobe, heard of the capture of the l77- 


ginius When he arrived at Jamaica, and 


proceeding with the greatest haste to San- 
tiago, he demanded the suspension of the 
sentences and threatened to bombard the 
city. 

The execution of the Americans pro- 




















Morro Castle, 
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he wrote to his wife expressed in calm and 
beautiful words the Christian resignation 
which he felt. He has been immortalized 
in song and story as ‘‘ The Cuban Martyr.”’ 
He was publicly executed with thirty-six 
men of the crew at Santiago, November 
7th, 4 p.m. The next day twelve of the 
passengers were shot to death in the same 
way. The lives of the other prisoners, 
some of whom were British, were saved 
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duced intense excitement in the United 
States, and there was a general anticipa- 
tion of war. A large fleet was assembled 
at Key West, and President Grant sent a 
special message to Congress about the 
case. But as Spain had some technical 
rights, the matter was compromised by 
the surrender of the vessel and the pay- 
ment of indemnity to the families of the 
victims. 
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A TRIBUTE 


BY 


OF LOVE 


ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 


UPPOSING that women wish to put a 
stop to the suffering by unattended 
illness of poor women in the slums, 

I would suggest to them certain ways of 
making this laudable effort a success, ac- 
cording to my opinion, after a couple of 
years of experience with the destitute 
sick. 

Let us con- 

sider what the 
motive would be 


which could 
lead women of 
superior intelli- 
gence, and in 
many instances 
of high refine- 
ment, into a 


work like this. 
One reason 
would be that 
they had heard 
of some particu- 
larly sad _ in- 
stance of neg- 
lected suffering 
which _ thev 
wisely decided 
Was a represent- 
ative case, ex- 
plaining the 
condition of 
miany thousands 
of persons; they 
would remember 
a phrase familiar 
to every Chris- 
tian child, as to 


a 


a charity in person. Another reason 
for taking up this line of activity would 
be an inborn faculty for nursing, which 
is as noble a talent as that of artist 
or musician. It is something so strong 
in many women that they are not only 
blessings in their own families, but 
have asecret longing to extend this benef- 
icence Over a 
portion of the 
world which 
would make 
their talent ten- 
fold. Women 
thus impelled 
will never forget 
the call of an 
opportunity to 
nurse destitute 
women suffering 
f rom however 
loathsome a 
disease. Another 
reason why wo- 
men will put a 
stop to chaos 
in regard to dis- 
ease among the 
poor people is 
an instinct for 
charity as com- 
mon among wo- 
men as flowers 
in June. Such 
women may not 
have any nat- 
ural faculty for 
nursing, may 








giving a cup of 
water to the 
least among us, 


and they would  tespondence an ounts are looked a 


izhtest portion of her labor 





faithfully apply 7°" 
this suggestion 

of Christ’s to the neces of the poor to- 
day, and tothe obligation of each indi 
vidual toward the poor. Women led by 
religious motives to consider the question 
of helping the poor sick weuld ask 
themselves with the utmost strictness 
whether their relations in life justly 
prevented them from attending to such 


ing cares. It is the 





often detest it; 
they may have 
begun life with 
some tinsel of 
frivolity about 
them; they may 
be full of impetuous faults, and in short 
seem to their friends utterly incapable of 
usefulness in any heroic undertaking. 
But through some disappointment in life, 
or some circumstances which I would call 
fortunate, though they seem to be ob- 
tacles put in their career—these women 
hear of a need for energetic assistance 
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It is in this small apartment, barely sufficient fe 
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which seems to them a merciful opening 
through which they can gain some satis- 
faction from life, some sense of being 
really wanted, some possibility of being 
developed into the characters they believe 
themselves to be capable of becoming. 
Such women as these may descend to the 
bedsides of the poor and find there a 
new life and a profound happiness. 

These I think are the three chief rea- 
sons my experience suggests, but there 
are many others known to me which are 
more incidental, yet powerful enough to 
lead women to a step which certainly is a 
difficult one, however worthless their life 
may seem in their own eyes in conditions 
with which they are familiar; for even 
inanimate objects have an immense power 
over our hearts, and one will find that 
upon leaving the world in disgust, its 
charms press forward to reassert them- 
selves in one’s esteem. But the fact of 
having known and possibly nursed friends 
or relatives suffering from a terrible dis- 
ease, or familiarity with what may be en 
dured in poverty through district visiting, 
or even the interest one might have 
through an earnest friendship for the 
hopes and labors of a friend undertaking 
charitable nursing; or the mere reading 
of the life of some man or woman who has 
devoted every energy to the care of the 
sick, either as leprous or cancerous pa 
tients, will send volunteers to the ranks 
of a charity arming against the neglect cf 
paupers who need attendance. 

This question of nursing the poor isa 
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of a fat that the food of the Home for Incurables is prepared 





solemn one. It seems to me as it probably 
would to any one else, as even miore seri- 
ous than the helping of foreign misery, 
because the question of the saving of souls 
is here quite as urgent. Of course 
God must love the African as much as He 
loves the American, but He will see an 
American missionary in Africa with the 
same distinctness that He sees an Ameri- 
can pauper abandoned to die without aid 
of any sort, and it is impossible to believe 
that Divine Justice will be pleased to see 
the American missionary at so greata 
distance from the American pauper. Now 
we all know with what trembling respect 
we speak of foreign missions, and it is 
with the same entire reverence that we 
must consider Lazarus within the range 
of our vision. Let us admit, then, that 
women who consider nursing the poor, 
must make up their minds ‘to do as busi- 
ness-like and practical thinking as they 
ever did in their lives. Let a woman who 
desires to nurse such sick poor as would 
have no attention if it were not for her 
charitable expenditure of energy, make 
up her mind that the virtue of personal 
sacrifice, that is, her own preseiice beside 
the sick bed, will be the only effective 
means by which she herself can further 
the development of order out of the 
squalor and misery now reigning in the 
slums. When she says to herself that she 
will give her presence instead of her 
money or influence, she means that she 
relinquishes the other relations of her life 
and adopts a relation with the poor which 
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is not to be broken under any considera- 
tion. The virtue of this sacrifice is so es- 
sential that no work which amounts to 
anything can be obtained without it. To 
be sure, individual cases can be tended by 
a nurse who gives one month of her life, 
ora year, to the slums. She may bring 
cheer, elevating influences and many 
blessings to those she nurses, but she does 
not very much further reform in the care 
of the poor sick, hecause unless one treats 
liberally so desperate a situation, some 
obligations which ensue will have to be 
dropped abruptly or carried on merely in 
a slip-shod manner. A war upon any field 
needs untiring vigilance, and even a 
skirmish would be called a failure ora 
farce which was interrupted for refresh- 
ments. The poor will never cease to be a 
vast neglected area of flesh and blood un- 
tila vast number of women give their 
lives to canvassing it. The question of 
patriotism is not more honorable than the 
question of charity, and it is not likely 
that men and women would love their 
country so much, if it were not well un- 
derstood that to save their country men 
would die and women would weep. 
Charity would not touch our women’s 
hearts with enthusiasm and holy loyalty 
if we denied that to keep it pure and en- 
ergetic we would sacrifice for it our ease 
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and vaz:itics, even at the expense of the 
tears of thousands who love us. Is 1iot 
charity to be protected by our life-blood 
from every aspersion? If America is the 
country of our bodily existence, is not 
charity the country of the soul, and may 
it not be honored by many a battle with 
selfish instincts which end in the death of 
those worldly instincts? At any rate, 
after as careful a study as I am capable of 
making within a long space of time, I 
have decided for myself that the in- 
tuition and sympathy and perseverance 
requisite for nursing among the poorest 
class of human beings can only be ob- 
tained through a sacrifice worthy of the 
name, which would be the gift of one’s 
life to so sacreda labor. Having made 
this solemn effort to further a great cause 
for humanity in any line of work among 
the poor, women would naturally make 
decisions about certain principles for 
carrying out their work. They would arm 
themselves with certain weapons against 
the enemy of noble success. Unfailing 
kindness would be the most useful of all. 
Eternal vigilance would train the physi- 
cal creature to endure action, wakeful- 
ness, akstinence from all luxuries of eat- 
ing, temptations to recreations, tempta- 
tions to private reflections upon any con- 
ditions or relations of self with persons or 
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things beyond the pale of the pauper 
region; vigilance against a weak submis- 
sion to illness attacking oneself and 
which should be borne with as much fi- 
delity to daily duties as possible; vig- 
ilance also in regard to a perpetual obser- 
vation of those cases under one’s charge, 
so that custom may not lessen one’s thor- 
ough care of the poor, however despond- 
ing or hopeless they may prove. This I 
consider an indispensable safeguard toa 
charity. Next I think should come a sin- 
cere humility which accepts the lowest 
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sufficiently hard, but the charitable nurse 
must learn it or commit sacrilege. If we 
nurse the suffering members of Christ in 
order to honor Him, we do so to make 
them happier, and we can only do this by 
complying with every just request they 
may make, or by anticipating their wishes 
when they fear to make a request. We 
can only make them happy by bearing 
their querulousness patiently; by receiv- 
ing any comments which they choose to 
fling at us with gentleness; by perform- 
ing all the offices needed quickly, neatly 
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place, and wrestles continually with every 
desire to place ourselves above the poor 
in any regard; a humility that says 
frankly, ‘‘We are the servants of these 
helpless creatures.’ 

In my scheme for commencing a certain 
grouping together for the care of one of 
the worst diseases known, that is, cancer, 
I call the workers, Servants of Relief, and 
I mean everything that that title can im- 
ply. 

The world has pronounced its opinion 
of the difficulties of authority. Certainly 
the difficulty of obeying voluntarily is 





and submissively. Some women do this 
sort of thing with perfect calmness and 
thoroughness, although it is one of the 
most difficult and beautiful exhibitions of 
Christian perfection. Others will do it 
after months or years of fierce warfare 
against their passionate or crucl ten- 
dencies; but it should be a great principle 
in the heart of every nurse among the 
poor. Humility is said by some of the 
greatest moral thinkers to be the first step 
toward perfection. In a worldly sense we 
think that perfection entitles one to a 
just self-complacency. But the soul, like 
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ariver, seems to be inclined to reverse 
the edifices of earth, andin order to reach 
a perfection which consists of God, we 
must begin by casting in the dust our 
own pride. When I see a woman convers- 
ing with the poor most gently, and serv- 
ing them as she would serve a queen, it 
seems as if I had a vision of public char- 
ity, such as it will be when there is no 
longer a destitute woman overlooked or 
abandoned. 

It is by no means necessary that a 
nurse, who, for instance, might join the 
Servants of Relief I hope to call together, 
should have perfect health. Relatives, 
physicians and friends will say to a wo- 
man who contemplates nursing among 
the poor, that her nerves, temperament or 
delicate health, from one cause or an- 
other, will entirely incapacitate her, so 
that she will be more of a hindrance than 
a help. This is a most good-for-nothing 
mistake. Inthe first place, there is the 
greatest variety of work to be done, and 
if a woman is too sick to work, she can at 
least smile upon, and possibly converse 
with, the sick poor. She can do what I 
myself, in my limited undertaking, have 
set- many a bright visitor to doing— 
roll bandages and sort linens; she 
can prepare dainty trays of foods for the 
patients; she can do shopping, and a 
hundred other things that do not require 
strength and that will admit of occasional 
lapses of work because of illness. If the 
occupation of making herself useful where 
she will see that her usefulness is 
sublimely necessary does not restore her 
to sturdy health; if her frequent walks in 
the open air and interest outside of her 
own ailments do not build her up, at any 
rate she need not suppose, as ninety-nine 
out of a hundred do, that the atmosphere 
of a hospital will affect her badly. There 
is no need of its doing so for more than a 
few weeks, if it does so at all. The op- 
portunities for fresh air, and the counter- 
acting influences of energy and self-for- 
getting, will more than balance the very 
slight disadvantages of the hospital en- 
vironment, even under conditions so en- 
tirely unsanitary as the primitive ar- 
rangements which are all I can at present 
command, in this informal home for pa- 
tients which I have established. 

It is not of the slightest use for women 
who have not a determination, quite 
well tested, to lead a life entirely free 
from self-indulgence of any kind, to think 


- of entering upon so serious a work as this. 


Any one who has ever been addicted to the 
use of morphine or stimulants, who has 
not control of herself, more or less, in 
any and every particular, might as well 
walk into a powder magazine with light- 
ed match as to enter the service of the 
poor in a hospital. Whatever happens to 
the hospital, it is a positive fact that the 
nurse will be destroyed herself. It takes 
either women of humble class who have 
natural endowments of good sense, sweet- 
ness, loving kindness and honesty ; or, more 
than all, a refinement that includes much 
teaching upon the moral and spiritual 
side, to make a success of this vocation. 
We say everybody is full of faults, and I 
think that this must be true; but there 
are some people whose faults overflow, 
and there are others whose faults are in- 
admissible in such a situation. It takes a 
pretty fair specimen of woman, at all 
events, to make a good nurse, and unless 
the larger proportion of Servants of Relief 
are women so noble that they can be com- 
pared only to the bravest soldiers in an 
army, charity will gain nothing by their 
enlistment. 

If the Servant of Relief has given up 
her life to her work under the jurisdiction 
of a superintendent who acts for a certain 
length of time, or possibly for life, she 
will have a home for life insured; she 
will have renounced ail leisure except 
such as may be accorded her when abso- 
lutely needed; she will have the utmost 
simplicity of garb and of every regulation 
of life, and poverty will have ceased to be 
irksome to her; she will not receive any 
salary, and she will not need any money; 
she will have died to herself in so far as 
self does not further the charity she has 
embraced, and she will have understood 
the rules which are supposed to further 
the charity she has embraced, so that she 
will have nothing to cavil at in them 
after having become a Servant of Relief; 
she will be prepared to do the best she 
can for the charity she loves sufficiently 
to give her life for it, even if the charity 
demands her death; she will not hesitate 
to nurse the most deplorable case of can- 
cer, or any similar disease, even if there 
is some risk in doing so, any more than a 
soldier would refuse to obey the command 
of his superior officer for fear of a bullet. 
Firmness, energy, persistency reliability, 
are gained in an army, because no reserve 
is made on the part of the soldier, if he be 
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not his country’s disgrace; and women 
will certainly find that they may have as 
noble a calling as that of the faithful 
subaltern or the victorious general, but at 
the price, if necessary, of their life blood. 
Think for a moment of such women as 
have made themselves famous in the past 
for their courage in nursing, either in 
war time or pestilence, and you will easily 
see that the slightest cowardice or petty 
Sleson sense for the preservation of our 
own life are enervating and belittling. 
The nurse must be prepared to do any 
kind of work for the benefit of her pa- 
tients. It has seemed to me an excellent 
rule to do the work nearest at hand—that 
is, not to ask any one’s help if one can 
do the work oneself. This keeps up a cer- 
tain agility or skill in doing all kinds of 
things, which is very necessary, because 
there is always a chance that some worker 
will be out of the way when most wanted, 
or because some bit of work may be over- 
looked if not done on the instant. Judg- 
ment should be used in expending force 
upon the cleaning of a room by persons 
who are capable of dressing difficult 
sores. .Nerve force must be preserved 
from cooking or house-cleaning by those 
who need the mental strength for elabor- 
ate planning or government of an under- 
taking connected with the charity. Yet 
under no circumstances should nerve force 
be garnered to the detriment of a day’s 
work in the home or hospital. Where 
there isa question of superior faculties 
being used for inferior work, or the infe- 
rior work being neglected altogether, the 
mind that can do greater things must ex- 
pend itself upon petty detail. Everything 
in the nurse must be generous to a fault, 
because all the temptations are that she 
should be a sinner upon the side of nig- 
gardliness, self-preservation and harsh 
discipline—which are abominations in a 
charitable organization. A standing army 
always seems disproportionate in time of 
peace: a standing army of generous im- 
pulses and acts must be the eternal incu- 
bus of nurses in the slums. 

Visiting in the tenements will, Iam con- 
vinced, be the field of experience for the 
Servants of Relief which will keep them 
conversant with all the aspects of their 
calling; constant observation of the exact 
conditions of the poor is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to keep up enthusiasm for 
the bettering of wretched conditions. The 
human being in a hospital, if the human 


being cannot pay, if the human being is 
pitifully ugly, ignorant or debased—I am 
sorry to say, if the human being is a very 
excellent person, moreover, but poor—this 
creature beconies to a nurse who has many 
good intentions, very little more than so 
much aniniated matter, if she sees it con- 
veyed into the hospital piecemeal day 
after day for months, placed upon a nar- 
row bed and treated with the somewhat 
inevitable routine of hospital nursing. 
That this portion of the human mass, 
having so little mind and so dormant a 
soul, should have the sensitiveness to pain 
and sorrow, or to tenderness and generous 
love, that we have seen exhibited by the 
members of our own family, our mother 


and sisters, becomes a fable to our im- 
aginations. Suppose, however, that the 


person who enters the ward of the hos- 
pital, pale, abject, weeping, silent 
—is a creature whom we have just 
found ourselves in a poor tenement sur- 
rounded by ragged children who are hun- 
gry; whom we have found lying upona 
bed as uncomfortable as it is squalid; 
who has turned toward us with a took of 
appeal as pathetic as that of a child who 
has been struck down in an _ accident; 
whose husband, perhaps, has sat drunken 
and inactive by the table; whose land- 
lord is at the door demanding either the 
rent or the rooms; to whom no charity 
has come hitherto, or at best with but 
brief assistance; you look upon the crea- 
ture whom you have saved from destitu- 
tion, pain and cruelty, with the tender- 
ness of asister; you give her the wel- 
come of a humble servitor who honors 
suffering so great as this with the best 
service you can give. 

The primary cause of the worst poverty 
is ignorance of it among those who could 
help to eradicate it. Everything that can 
tend to spread a knowledge of the con- 
ditions of abject poverty is a factor to- 
ward its non-existence in the near future. 
Personal care of the destitute sick by 
picked women, and constant investiga- 
tion of their exact condition in their 
homes, are essential requisites. 

It seems to me that there should be 
some conformity between the condition 
which is to be alleviated by charity and 
the manifestations of that charity, in 
erecting a hospital for the poor sick 
which shall do more than consist of a 
single specimen of what might be effi- 
cient -in other words, which shall cause 
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to be erected many hospitals of a like na- 
ture. There should be the greatest possi- 
ble simplicity in construction and daily ex- 
penditure of moneys. It should be possible 
to extend the charity as much through its 
economies as through its donations. Not 
one penny should be wasted upon acces- 
sories which could be dispensed with, in 
order that the greatest possible number of 
individuals may be benefited by money 
expended upon them. The hospital should 
be as nearly like an emergency hospital 
or barracks as is feasible. The regulations 
in regard to corporal comfort among the 
nurses and all members of the working 
group should be severe as regards abstem- 
iousness in unnecessary food and personal 
relaxation. Of course this will tend to the 
better health of the nurses, even if they 
pass through several months of imagining 
that they are starving to death or freez- 
ing with cold, or aching with various 
hardships. We all know, when we reflect, 
what are the effects of abstemious living, 
either upon children or adults. Witness 
the regulations of the army or any con- 
gregation of individuals who are required 
to be in good working trim. But I cer- 
tainly think that it would not require 
much consideration to admit that a char- 
itable institution for paupers, if carried 
on in an enlightened and progressive 
manner, should not harbor within its lim- 
itsa single luxury or a single unneces- 
sary adjunct. Perhaps it is not necessary 
to be courteous toward the poor in this 
matter, but it certainly would bea matter 
of courtesy to do without a single super- 
fluity in the neighborhood of starving 
people, whom no amount of revenue 
would be sufficient wholly to redeem from 
their misfortunes of poverty. The nurses 
making up the bedy of Servants of Relief 
would have to enter upon a system of self- 
denial not hitherto thought of in the best 
known hospitals. 

In any grouping of women great diffi- 
culties accrue, which come from personal 
contact of the peculiar traits of human 
nature. In order not to havea flourishing 
hot-bed of petty annoyances, squabbles, 
jealousies, carelessness of all sorts, where 
a number of people are gathered to- 
gether, especially where the persons re- 
main unchangeable in community, it is 
absolutely necessary to establish coun- 
teracting influences. For some reason or 
other, most excellent people cannot get 
together, to say nothing of inferior per- 


sons, without lowering their standards of 
actual existence. A woman who would 
remain in her own home peaceably and 
sweetly through the whole course of her 
life, might not be able to join a group of 
women ina charitable work without carry- 
ing tales, criticizing unfavorably, or do- 
ing a hundred other things that would 
make her seem but a poor sort of Chris- 
tian, because the temptations would be so 
much more numerous. I therefore would 
advocate a number of preventives. The 
simplest of all is a sort of flight, and it is 
merely certain hours of silence during the 
day. These hours of silence are excellent 
in furthering daily work, because the 
amount of time women can waste in in- 
nocent chattering or mischievous squab- 
bling is alarmingly great. Unfortunately, 
women can make a deafening clatter when 
they get together, which is anything but 
dignified, no matter how dignified their 
antecedents, and this is not a credit to 
them or to any hospital. Such a rule as 
this would be difficult to keep in an or- 
dinary hospital-—at any rate, it is not 
kept where there is such a rule. If the 
nurses are not allowed to talk in the ward 
above a whasper, they talk in whispers; if 
they are not allowed to neglect the pa- 
tients in order to talk, nevertheless, they 
do talk by any device which they may 
seize upon. Yet ina hospital carried on 
by women who have taken up that work 
from very serious, sometimes even from 
religious motives, it is to be supposed that 
they will have a great deal of conscience 
about keeping rules to which they have 
submitted themselves; that they will be 
really honest in their endeavor and truth- 
ful in what they say about it. ‘Therefore 
I think that hours of silence would be 
faithfully kept by the Servants of Relief. 
It would then have to be a matter of con- 
scientious devotion. ‘To try one’s best to 
keep a rule of kindness and charity to- 
ward one’s fellow workers, a daily exam- 
ination as to how far one had erred, or 
conformed to this simple but lofty pur- 
pose of kindness, would have to be gone 
through with. A house divided against 
itself must fall, and we see them tumbling 
about us, and sometimes the best of man- 
sions will tremble as if earthquakes existed 
beneath them. 

Sometimes the Servants of Relief would 
have the heartburn from dissatisfaction 
with each other, but all the leaning should 
be toward the side of forgiving gentleness, 
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and that charity which thinketh no evil. 

Certain hours would be carefully re- 
served for pleasant consultations together 
or readings incommon. A family feeling 
should prevail, so that each member of the 
group would come back to the circle with 
the gladness of a returning sister. The 
family of nurses would, I should think, 
look upon the patients given to their care 
as upon their children, and it would be 
their object to make of the hospital a home 
dear to the sick who apply for a place in 
it. Perhaps nothing could typify my idea 
of this hospital home for the destitute 
who are in the worst condition of disease, 
so well as the simple wooden house of the 
early settlers of America, a place where 


severe outlines, space, economy, abstem- 
iousness, unwearying labor, were adopted 
as the most practical means of founding 
something that should last. This effort of 
the nurses might well be called a tribute of 
love to the women who are poor and aban- 
doned to suffering, as we would offer as a 
tribute of love the most practical care 
for the wounded on a battlefield. The 
wounded soldiers are helpless as a result 
of courage; the sick poor are helpless as 
a result of neglect. The soldiers are dear 
to us as the citizens of our country; the 
poor are dear to us also as the citizens of 
our country. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
668 Water street, New York. 


A STIRRUP CUP 


A SonG For THE WAR CORRESPONDENT 


FRANK L, POLLOCK 


A health all round ere the last bells ring, 
Ere the signals shift and the whistles 


sing; 

There’s a moment yet while the trains 
delay, 

We've turned life loose on the world 
to-day ! 


On an unknown quest for East or West, 
East or West on the unknown way. 


For some went south when the Cuban 
rose, 

And some turned north to the Yukon 
snows. 


By sledge or steamer, by mail or freight, 
From the Koord Kabul to the Golden 
Gate, 
We've gone the rounds of the world- 
wide bounds, 
From the Hoang-Ho to Magellan Strait. 


We stood by the guns when the impi 
broke, 

And the field-glass strained through the 
whirling smoke; 

We scrawled the dispatch 
brush fire, 

Then a hundred miles to the telegraph 
wire! 

A ride by night from the field of fight, 
A rattling scoop or an Angel Choir! 


by a thorn- 


When the bucks broke loose from the 
tribe reserve, 

We sketched the scalping, and saw them 
swerve 

When the pistols cracked and the rush 
was stayed 

By the fighting line of the News Brigade. 

Up the Peace with the Plains Police— 
In the alkali hell our bones are laid. 


The big gong clangs from the depot wall; 
The whistles shriek and the signals fall; 
Around the curve and along the bay— 
We’re out once more on the open way. 

Kast or West, or damned or blest, 
We’ ve turned life loose on the world to-day. 








THE ’TIRE WHEAT MAN* 


OPIE 


UR acquaintance with the old fellow 
began one morning when he came 
to the back door to sell entire wheat 

bread. A snow storm was blowing off the 
lake, and he was so cheerful and his face 
was so bright, that I thought of the hay- 
field, the lark on the bending top of the 
alder bush, and the jug of cool water un- 
der the sweet-smelling vine at the corner 
of the meadow. We bought his bread. 
The next morning he came again, when 
the wagon wheels in the street were cry- 
ing withthecold. Our little boy shouted: 
‘* Here's the ’Tire Wheat Man.’’ The 
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mints’’ in the country, of a sly old fox he 
caught, and of a mink skin which he sold 
for five dollars, enough to buy him a pair 
of boots. 

‘* An’ did the old fox try to bite you?’’ 
the boy asked, his eyes full of the hero 
before him. 

‘*Oh, yes; but I give him a jerk and 
a twist and that ended him I tell you. 
But if I hadn’t known how to twist him 
he would have bitten my finger off.’’ 

‘* And would it have made you cry ?’’ 

**T guess it would.’’ 

‘* Do it hurt when 





old fellow laughed. The title pleased 
him. He rummaged about in his 
basket and brought forth acake, shap- 
ed in the semblance 
of a clown; in a 
pocket he found a 
string, and he tied 
it about the clown’s 
neck and made him 
dance on the floor. 
It is not wise to 
extend the freedom 
of talk to men who 
come to your back 
door, and it was 
some time before I 
acknowledged more 
than a ‘‘ Good- 
morning’’ acquaint- 
ance with the old 











a tox bites?’’ 

‘‘Awful. I seen 
aman bit by a fox 
once and he 
couldn’t sleep for 
crying.’”’ 

‘*An’ did he kill 
the fox ?’’ 

‘*No, sir; he got 
away.’’ 

‘*But he wouldn’t 
have got away from 
you, would he?”’ 

‘‘No, sir, he 
wouldn’t. Well, I 
must go now.’’ 

‘*Stay here with 
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me,’’ the hero- 
worshiper _ plead- 
ed. 








fellow, but once 
when he came 
in right out of a 
downpour of rain, 
I asked him a question concerning him- 
self. 

‘*Oh, I don’t amount to a thing in the 
world,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’m only the ’Tire 
Wheat Man,’’ he added, lifting the boy 
off the floor. 

He turned his back on me. 
child’s friend, and not mine. Evidently 
he had no confidence in man. And I saw 
that I needn’t have any fear as to famili- 
arity on his part. He told the child of the 
wonderful traps he used to set for ‘‘var- 

*(Copyright 1898 by Howard, Ainslee & Company.) 


He was the 


He tied the string about the clown’s neck and 
made him dance on the floor 


“Tt would like 
mightily to, but I 
have to take bread 
to the little ones. 
They’ll be hungry if I don’t.’’ 

‘‘And some time when you don’t have 
to take bread to ’em will you come and 
play with me?”’ 

‘Yes, sirree, I'll come and play with 
you all day. Waita minute. I’ve gota 
song about an old ’coon that I’m going 
to sing to you.’’ 

It takes nerve to sing to a stranger or 
even to an acquaintance, but then this old 
man did not sing to a stranger nor to an 
acquaintance, but to his intimate friend, 
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the boy. I was not considered. He came 
so regularly that in time my breakfast 
was not complete without him. I asked 
his name, and looking slyly at the boy 
he answered, with a smile: 

**Oh, I’m the ’Tire Wheat Man.’’ 

‘But your name. Really I’d like to 
know it. I’m interested in you.’’ 

He laughed. 

‘‘Well, now, I’m sorry I’ve got no 
other name. My daddy’s name was Wheat 
and I was named for my granddaddy, 
Old ’Tire Wheat.’’ 


He winked at the boy, proved his state- 


ment by him, took up his basket and 
strode out. When he came the next morn- 
ing I insisted upon his sitting down to 
breakfast with me. 

“Oh, I’m ever so much obliged to 
you,’’ he said, ‘‘but I couldn’t think of 
eating this time of day. I inherited my 
father’s habit of always eating before sun- 
up. Yes, sir, and sunshine never catches 
me eating breakfast. But I’m just as 
much obliged to you as if I was to sit 
down and eat for an hour.”’ 

‘*Have you afiy occupation aside from 
selling bread ?’’ 

‘*No, sir. I don’t get through with that 
till late, and then I go to my room and 
read.’’ 

‘*What do you read mostly ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, there’s hardly any mostly 
about it. I’ve got one old book I read 
most all the time—Shakespeare. Since I 
got to be a man I heard he was the great- 
est poet, and that rich folks have organ- 
ized themselves into societies to admire 
him. But he was mother’s milk to me, 
you might say, and was my bread and 
meat long before anybody ever told me he 
was great. I thought he wasa poor fellow 
that almost everybody had overlooked. 
But of course I knew he was the smartest 
man that ever lived. I felt that he knew 
more than anybody else, about the things 
that somehow don’t make much of an im- 
pression on the average run of smart folks 
—about the country, horses, sheep, bulls, 
weeds, grass, thickets, meadows, streams, 
cats, dogs, men—everything more than 
any other man, but I didn’t know he was 
a poet. I thought from what I heard folks 
say that poetry was hard to read. The 
fact is, I didn’t know what a poet was. 
No, sir; but I don’t see how I could get 
along without him. He brings back the 
absent seasons. Ina blizzard I reach out 
to him and take hold of the velvet hand 
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He put down his basket and tiptoed into 
the bedroom 


of summer, and when the day is scorch- 
ing hot, I touch through him the frosted 
eyebrows of winter and am cooled. I 
guess he has kept me from being frost 
bit and sunstruck many a time.’’ 

‘*By the way,’’ said I, my interest in 
him deepening, ‘‘I am a member of a 
Shakespeare club. Wouldn’t you like to 
go with me some night and hear the 
scholars talk about him ?’’ 

**Oh, no, I’m ever so much obliged to 
you. He talks to me in pictures, and the 
scholars would try to tell me what the 
words mean, and that would spoil it for 


me. No, sir, I’d much rather have him 
right where I’ve got him. Wouldn’t I, 
son ?’’ 


The boy agreed with him, and then 
asked for the song about the old ’coon. 

As time wore on he came and went, 
with never more than a good-morning for 
my wife or me, unless we urged him to 
talk, but to the boy he was an open-face 
watch, a ready, free gift of time. He 
must have kept himself awake at night 
searching his memory or jibing his in- 
vention for stories to tell. I wanted to do 
something for him, and I hinted that I 
had a coat that would fit him. He un- 
derstood me, but shook his head. 

‘*T’ve had this coat so long that I'd 
hate to wear any other,’’ he said. ‘‘I put 
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‘And does the old Bad Man make the 
briars?’’ 

““Ye—ye—yes, I think_so. But you 
mustn’t think about the briars.’’ 
‘*Sing about the old ’coon.’’ 

He sang in his plaintive, shat- 
tered old voice, the little suf- 
ferer’s wistful gaze fixed upon 
him. 

‘*Now tell me about the old 
fox,’’ said the child. 

His mother reminded him that 
it was time for the old man to 
take bread to the little children. 

‘‘T will stay with him a while 
longer, ma’am,’’ said the ’Tire 
Wheat Man. ‘‘My trade has 
fallen off lately and I haven’t 
many places to go.’’ He began 
to stammer. He looked about 
as if he were embarrassed. ‘‘Of 








The old man caught him up in his arms 
kissed his curly head 


on a new coat the other day and started 
out, but the first thing I knew I had rheu- 
matism in the arms, and I had to go back 
and take it off. I reckon I’m the funniest 
man you ever saw about such things. A 
new coat always gives me the rheuma- 
tism.’’ 

The boy began to make a confidant of 
him, told him his dreams and related the 
odd fancies that passed through the busy 
workshop of his mind—opinions of man 
and startling conceptions of God. When 
the weather was pleasant the little fellow 
would go out into the alley with the old 
man, and I have known them to stand by 
the fence for nearly an hour, deep in talk 
is this curly head so fresh from nature’s 
mystery, and this bare poll, so near the 
end of all philosophy. 

One morning the little fellow lay toss- 
ing on his bed when the old man came. 
A look told him. He put down his basket 
and tiptoed into the bedroom. What 
mother could have taught him those soft, 
nurse-room words? 

r The child looked up. 
‘*‘T dreamed you took me ’way down 
the alley where the flowers are,’’ he said. 

‘‘T will when you get well, and it 
won't be long.’’ 

‘‘Does God throw 
out of the sky ?’’ 

‘Ves, in the night, when little boys 
are asleep.’’ 





the flowers down 





and fondly 


course you don’t know it, ma’am, 
but the love of this little fel- 
low is about all I’ve got in the 
world. I’m not worthy of the confidence 
of grown people—it’s only children that 
care for me, and this one most of all. So, 
if you please, I’ll stay with him a while 
longer.’’ 

‘*But, my dear old friend,’’ said I, 
with my hand on his shoulder, ‘‘you 
must not let us rob you of your time; 
you must permit me to——’’ 

He hushed me with a look; he put my 
hand off his shoulder. 

‘*T’m an old fool,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
don’t sell my affections. Ifaman needs 
bread, I sell it to him, for it is the staff 
of life, and it has been said that he must 
earn his living. But my heart ain’t for 
sale. It is so old and so slow with years 
of beating that if put up at auction they’d 
have to knock it down at a precious little 
figure.’’ 

So we let him sit by the bedside, sing- 
ing and telling stories. At evening he 
said that he would go, but the boy thrust 
forth his hand and touched upon his 
wrinkled face a feverish command to stay, 
and he stayed, keeping in his mind the 
exact moment when medicine was to be 
given. He went away at midnight, while 
the child was asleep, but early the next 
morning he came with his bread. I re- 


marked that he must be tired, and a weak 
smile shed a dim light upon his coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘Why, I’ve been tired so long that I 
wouldn’t feel natural if I was rested,’’ 
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said he. ‘‘I got tired when I was a young 
fellow working in a coal mine, and I’ve 
never been rested since. Yes, sir, tired 
away down there, shut out from the 
light, among rough men. And I guess 
this was what gave me such a liking for 
children.’’ 

‘The little fellow has waited; he re- 
fuses to take his medicine from any one 
but you.”’ 

This pleased him. He gave the medi- 
cine, told a story about a dog, and then 
hastened away to deliver his bread; but 
when it was time to give medicine again, 
we heard him at the back door. 

And thus it was, day after day, till the 
child’s romping health returned, and then 
One morning the old man failed 


When I went out I saw a crowd on the 
corner—I saw two policemen lift the old 
man into a a wagon and drive him away. 
I followed them to the station, but before 
I arrived the aged prisoner had been 
locked in a cell. I made inquiry, and this 
is what I learned: 

Old Matt Brown lived in a small city 
not far from Chicago. He married late in 
life. His wife died, leaving one child, a 
boy. He was described as a handsome 
little fellow with a curly head. The old 
man was industrious, but with it was a 
sort of shiftlessness, a lack of manage- 
ment, that held him down in poverty. 
Once he was employed in a store as por- 
ter and watchman. He had an old book, 





to come. The boy fretted and I 

marveled, for no clock had been [ 
prompter than our old friend; 
but the day wore out and he did 
not come. The boy knew that 
he would be with us at night, and 
yielding to his persuasion, we let 
him sit up till long past his 
usual bedtime, but the old man 
did not come. ‘Two days passed, 
and one morning we heard his 











knock at the door. The boy, with 
a glad cry, tumbled down out 
of his high chair at the table and opened 
the door. The old man caught him up 
in his arms and fondly kissed his curly 
head. 

‘*You've got to stay here ever so long 
this time,’’ said the boy. 

‘*No,’’ the old fellow replied, shaking 
his head and glancing about as if he stood 
in-dread of some expected happening, ‘‘I 
must go. I had just time enough to dodge 
in and see you for a minute. Don’t make 
me stay,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘Don’t let 
stay—tell me to go.’’ 

‘*No!’’ the child shouted. ‘‘I won’t 
tell you to go when I want you to stay. 
Tell me about the she-bears that eat up 
the bad children.’’ 

The old man looked frightened. 

‘*TIf you love me you’ll tell me to go,”’ 
he wailed. ‘‘Yes, if you love me you’ll 
make me go.’’ 

‘*Go,’’ said the boy, with tears in his 


mec 


eyes, and the old man leaped toward the 
door, snatched it open and was gone. It 
was plain that his mind was unsettled, 
and though the affection between him and 
my boy was a beautiful sight, yet I hoped 
that he would not come again. 















‘*Knock off those irons!’”’ | cried 


thumbed and worn, and they told him 
that unless he threw it away they would 
get a less bookish man. He smiled sadly, 
and the book disappeared. One morning, 
when every sinew was taut with the strain 
of the holiday trade, the old man was 
late. He said that his son was sick, al- 
most unto death, and the manager granted 
him a reluctant pardon. The next day he 
failed to come. And about this time an 
expensive toy was missed, a marvelous 
railway engine, operated by real fire and 
steam. Some one went to see the old man, 
and the toy was found in his shanty, 
together with the tattered book which he 
had been commanded tothrow away. The 
child died; the old man was arrested. 
The property had been recovered, but this 
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did not heal the bruise inflicted upon the 
sacred brow of the law. ‘The owner of the 
store was an upright citizen, an honorable 
man, and, though it pained him, it was 
his duty to make an example of the old 
man. And he did. He stood with benign 
countenance and heard him sentenced to 
a term of five years in the penitentiary. 
Matt Brown served one year and man, 
aged in some mysterious way to escape. 
He was evidently afraid to risk the open 
country, so he sought shelter in the 
wilderness of Chicago. The man on duty 
at the desk showed a disposition to tell 
me more, to wander away from facts and 
to speculate, but I had heard enough. I 
was not far from the railway station, and 
within ten minutes I was on my way to 
Springfield, to see the Governor. He was 
alone when I was shown in. Beside him 
lay a book, written by a man with a heart. 

‘*Governor, I have not called upon a 
political mission,’’ said I. ‘‘My visit is 
in the interest of a soul.”’ 


And I told him about the ’Tire Wheat 
Man. I was moved by my own story, and 
I saw tears in the Governor’s eyes. He 
got up without saying a word—he went 
into another room, and, _ returning, 
handed me the old man’s pardon. 

‘‘It is one of the few rewards for the 
vexations of office,’’ he said. 

I hastened to the railway station and 
waited for the next train from the city. 
It came, and I saw them lead forth the 
old man, handcuffed. 

‘Knock off those irons,’’ I cried, and I 
handed the pardon to the officer. A crowd 
gathered about us. The officer looked at 
the paper. The irons fell off and clanked 
at the old fellow’s feet. 

He gazed at me in astonishment. He 
couldn’t speak. ‘‘Come,’’ I said to 
him. ‘‘You are to be my boy’s playfel- 
low.’’ 

The boy was waiting at evening. 

‘«Tell me about the old fox,’’ he cried 
clapping his hands. 


NIGHT SONG 


BY 


THEODORE DREISER 


See! the summer, my love, comes anew 


All that was to review. 


And her scarf flung so free o’er the hills 
Wakes to laughing the rills. 

Oh, the odor is sweet, and the dew, 

By the paths that we knew. 


Over fields lighted white by the moon, 
Comes the wind with a tune. 
Through the trees gleam the stars, and so rare 


Each caress of the air. 


Ah, my love, once so true, can it be 


All forgotten of thee. 


Know, my lady, the print of your feet 
Bless each woodland retreat, 
And where e’er you have been, it is there 


That I roam in despair. 


You may smile and forget if you will, 


But with me it is ill. 


But to meet, for a day, once again! 
Thus alway, I complain. 

And of you all the night voices croon 
When the world seems aswoon. 

Lo, my heart beats in pain unresigned 


Oh, my lady, be kind. 


THE 


FUTURE STATUS 


BY 


OF OUR ARMY 


F. A. MITCHEL, Late Captain and A. D. C., U. S. Volunteers 


HE sudden plunging of the United 
States into war, the necessary hur- 
ried gathering of the forces of the 

nation, must have staggered even the 
august heads of the Government. When 
the complications with Spain began to 
grow serious aud the President took ac- 
count of the armament at his disposal, he 
found a navy which was supposed to be 
about as effective as that of Spain, an army 
of twenty-five thousand men, and of arms 
and ammunition a minimum stock. His 
position was certainly a trying one. Con- 
gress and the people, long affected by the 
sufferings of the Cuban insurgents, and 
stung by the destruction of the J/azne, 
at last tired of negotiations which, it was 
evident, would not bear fruit, and were 
bent on war. The President, aware of our 
unprepared condition, continued the 
negotiations, meanwhile keeping the 
manufacturers of ordnance running day 
and night. At last when further delay 
was impossible, the inevitable was ac- 
cepted and war was declared. 

Fifteen years ago we would have been 
caught without any navy atall. Having 
inaugurated a new naval architecture in 
the fight between the J/onztor and AZerri- 
mac, we left the Old World to develop 
our innovation, contenting ourselves with 
the wooden ships which we had demon- 
strated were useless. After a _ rest of 
twenty years we took up the good work 
ourselves, began to build a navy, and at 
the opening of the Spanish War, among 
our very limited number of vessels were 
to be found improvements displaying the 
same Yankee ingenuity which had de- 
vised the first armored ship. In the mat- 
ter of a navy it soon became apparent that 
Spain was no match for.us. As to land 
forces we were relatively far more de- 
ficient. Our regular army consisted of 
but twenty five thousand men with 
which to invade territory defended by 
water and eight times their number of 
Spaniards. 

The rapidity with which we have 
pushed on is remarkable. After the 
declaration of war, the work achieved 


during the negotiations was vigorously 
continued. Men sprang to arms; and the 
business of organization, furnishing 
equipment, clothing, food, transportation 
—the latter the most difficult of all— 
began, involving a minutiae of detail of 
which an unmilitary person can have no 
conception. Never before in the history 
of the nation—certainly not in the civil 
Wwar—was so much accomplished in so 
short atime. Ina few weeks, the world 
having been ransacked for warships, what 
vessels were for sale were purchased, and 
in less than two months two hundred 
thousand men were under arfus. 

But it is one thing to gather men into 
army organization, and another to. make 
soldiers of them. ‘They must be drilled, 
disciplined, taught to rely on their offi- 
cers and each other. They must be sup- 
plied with arms, ammunition, clothing, 
“food, transportation, in accordance with 
army system. The men who provide these 
things are entrusted with the expenditure 
of money, and money never has and 
never will be expended without a proper 
system, a system to which the disburser 
should be educated. Of the two hundred 
thousand troops called on by President 
McKinley, perhaps not ten per cent. of 
the officers knew any more of the pre- 
scribed methods than the men. When 
men work under systems with which 
they are not familiar, their ill-success is 
attributed to red tape. The cry of ‘‘red 
tape’’ was raised in ’61, and very natur- 
ally re-echoed in ’98. 

But in our recent necessity, the men 
in control were not only educated to 
their duties, but of remarkable vigor. 
While the most backward were kept in 
camps of rendezvous to become proficient, 
the trained regulars, with a small sprink- 
ling of volunteers, were sent to the front. 
As the new levies were prepared they 
followed. In this way a beginning was 


made at once, and wave after wave of 
troops were thrown upon the Spaniard. No 
such quick preparation, such instantane- 
ous and vigorous entering upon war with 
such untrained levies, has ever been seen 
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in America or probably, in the world be- 
fore. It could not have been accomplished 
but for the splendid material of which our 
armies are composed. 

But what we have accomplished should 
not blind us to what might have been, 
under a proper preparation for war. 
Might not war have been avoided? In 
the Cuban question time was invaluable. 
Suppose we had possessed a military sys- 
tem by which two hundred thousand men 
could have been made ready to land in 
Cuba in thirty days. Possibly a peace 
might have been conquered before the 
season of rain, heat, and yellow fever. 
Again ten additional war vessels in our 
navy might have destroyed the Spanish 
sea forces and rendered war impossible 
fer Spain. ‘There is, for the future, an- 
other view of the case. Are we to be one 
of the world’s great powers, and as 
such obliged to put ourselves in readiness 
to enter upon war, not in a few months, 
but in a few weeks, perhaps a few days? 
It is yet too early to answer these ques- 
tions, but whatever be our position here- 
after we are not likely to be caught as 
unprepared as at the coming of the Span- 
ish War. It may be yet too soon for our 
people to consider a new permanent mili- 
tary status, but sooner or later it must 
come up before the American people for 
discussion. ‘There is a prospect that the 
past opposition to a navy may be with- 
drawn, but our people are and probably 
will be unalterably opposed to a large 
standing army. Some plan should be hit 
upon by which this intelligence, this 
bone and muscle of the nattwn may be 
utilized in case of necessity without 
waiting to give it that preliminary train- 
ing requisite to the effective army. 

Before considering such a plan it may 
be well to glance at what we have on 
which to build. Singularly enough, 
though a peaceful people satisfied to 
remain in an almost complete state of 
disarmament, we have made some rapid 
strides in the wherewithal to make 
war terrible. We built the first armed 
ship, exploded the first torpedo. More 
recently we have evolved the submarine 
torpedo boat, rapid fire and dynamite 
guns, and brought armor-plate and pro- 
jectiles to the highest state of efficiency. 
What we have is of the best. Our latest 
built battleships are as perfect, though 
not as large, as any of their kind. What 
our cruisers can do was demonstrated in 






Manila harbor. In our regular army and 
navy are the best educated officers. They 
have studied the construction of vessels, 
the mechanism of arms. ‘The rapid fire 
rifle used by our troops was perfected by 
two army officers. ‘The little bodies, the 
United States Army and United States 
Navy, have made the most of what they 
were permitted, and have proven an 
honor to their country. 

In an army and a navy are required 
every grade of intelligence and training 
from commanding general to company 
cook. We cannot make a general without 
taking time; cooks are always to be had. 
What we cannot get in an emergency we 
should always have on hand—officers and 
the more elaborate implements of war. 
We have first-class military and naval 
academies, and need only to use them to 
greater advantage. We have facilities for 
building warships and need only to give 
the orders. We have factories for manu- 
facturing guns and projectiles, and need 
only to keep on hand a sufficient stock to 
be at all times ready. All these, officers, 
ships, arms, ammunition, which we can- 
not obtain at shert notice, should not 
only be produced, but kept in a constant 
state of efficiency. Of educated officers 
we have sufficient to command twenty- 
five thousand men, supplying the places 
of those who drop out by graduating 
some fifty cadets from West Point each 
year. Atthe close of a war we havea 
number of officers educated in that valu- 
able school, experience, but the world 
goes on and these men grow old. ‘There 
is no other source from which to obtain 
officers except the State militia. Though 
excellent material from which to make 
officers, these men require a_ training 
which it is impossible for them to acquire 
in the State service. Even educated offi- 
cers are obliged to keep up with the 
times. The construction of defenses, 
guns, projectiles, are all constantly 
changing. The men who made the 
famous Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg 
could not now, in the face of rapid fire 
guns and smokeless powder, traverse a 
tenth part of the distance they marched 
in ’63 toward the Union works. Farragut 
would not now dare run the forts at New 
Orleans with the channel protected by 
modern mines—mines that blew up the 
Maine and kept Sampson’s magnificent 
vessels without the harbor of Santiago. 
These new features have not only in- 





creased the requisite education of the 
officer, but the training of the men. 

In the navy the same necessity is ap- 
parent. Indeed, of late years, war on the 
water seems to have involved even a 
higher degree of scientific attainment 
than on land. There have been questions 
of machinery for driving the ship, and 
an endless number of contrivances for 
moving guns and other implements. The 
main problem has been the perfection of 
armor-plate and projectiles. In this re- 
spect we have distanced the world. An 
officer representing the United States 
Government at a prominent steel works, 
facetiously declared that he had been 
given a pretty hard job, being required 
to produce a shell that would pierce any 
plate, and a plate that would resist any 
shell. We have originated and in some 
respects developed a far different vessel 
from the old wooden ships, to fight which 
the men need only know how to use a 
ramrod and pulla lanyard. The modern 
ship requires a special practical proficiency 
in both officers and men. Bravery, once 
alone requisite in war, has become but one 
of anumber of essentials, and even bravery 
must be of a higher order. From the 
captain to the range-finder, from the 
range-finder to the most unimportant 
gunner, all must be in the paradoxical 
condition of being stimulated by valor, 
and at the same time composed to work 
with the brain. 

Our necessities then are officers edu- 
cated to fill the highest scientific corps; 
officers to command armies, officers of the 
staff, officers of the line. At West Point 
and Annapolis young men are given an 
education to fit them for any of these 
departments. Of scientific officers and 
generals we need at any time but a few. 
It is the line and staff which in case of 
war we need in great numbers; the line 
officers to make soldiers of the men, the 
staff officers to operate the army systems 
and equip, feed and transport them. The 
problem is to produce and have always 
ready these line arid staff officers without 
burdening the people with their support 
after giving them their education. Why 
not have constantly at West Point from 
one to three thousand auxiliary cadets, 
and a proportionate number at Annapo- 
lis? There would be as at present the 
regular post-graduate and academic 


courses for those trained for the regular 
auxiliary cadets 


establishment. The 











intended for civil life on graduation 
might take special courses embracing one, 
two or three yearsstudy; a course for the 
staff corps—one or more—a course for 
artillery, for cavalry, for infantry. The 
student may receive some drill and in- 
struction in all these branches, being 
especially prepared for one of them. He 
lives in a military atmosphere at a period 
when he is most impressible, is disci- 
plined, drilled and perfected in that code 
which hundreds of years of military ex- 
perience have deduced—the army regula- 
tions—a code which embraces everything 
that is necessary for the management of 
an army. 

Having finished his studies, the special 
course cadet enters civil life and the 
peace army of reserve of the United 
States. It is yet too early to determine 
what that peace army will be in future. 
Will it be a State militia, as it has been, 
or a United States reserve under control 
of the general Government? Our present 
militia system is mainly intended for 
State purposes, at rare intervals volun- 
teering into the United States service, 
when it completely changes its character 
and its commanders. An United States 
reserve always subject to United States 
command would be better adapted to 
national purposes. As an officer in this 
body the West Point special course man 
not only drills the men in the manual of 
arms, but instructs them so far as may be 
practicable in what he has learned at 
West Point. When war comes there is a 
regularly organized reserve ready for ser- 
vice. But if it is found unnecessary or im- 
practicable to use this under its own 
organization, the officer takes his position 
in the increase of the regular army in the 
branch for which he has studied. His 
appearance in civil life, far from unfitting 
him for the active duties of a soldier, is 
a benefit. His contact with men, his 
varied connectiorfs, render him more 
patient with and better adapted to the 
handling of new levies. While the civil 
war proved that no man who had not been 
educated for a soldier, became the distin- 
guished leader of a large independent 
army, it also demonstrated that men who 
had received a military education, on 
their return to the service made as effi- 
cient leaders as those who had remained 
in the army. The two most eminent com- 
manders, Grant and Sherman, had both 
spent some time in civil life. Of regi- 
























mental officers, those who had resigned 
and returned to the service were most 
successful in handling volunteers. 

Suppose that for ten years West Point 
has turned out five hundred special course 
men each year, in all five hundred offi- 
cers. War is declared. Assume that half 
the number, twenty-five hundred men, 
are available. If an increase of the regu- 
lar army is decided upon rather than 
calling on the United States reserve, 
these officers take their places in the staff 
or in the line in accordance as they have 
been educated, the increase of enlisted 
men so far as is possible being drawn 
from the reserve. Competent quarter- 
masters and commissaries distribute 
equipment, clothing and food. ‘There is 
no waiting for supplies while officers 
learn the army system, no cry of ‘‘red 
tape.’’ Beside every man in the regular 
army is placed one or more new men, in 
accordance with the proposed develop- 
ment. Every man knowing his duty, the 
whole, instead of being a collection of 
men suddenly thrown into new condi- 
tions, is an army in fact, ready for the 
field. There is no jealousy between 
regulars and volunteers, little or no 
chance for political preferment. One 
thing only is requisite,a commanding 
general who, having learned war scien- 
tifically and theoretically, can exercise 
that practical ability without which 
theory and practice are worthless. 

In these days when we are looking for 
international arbitration there are many 





who will object to any preparation for 
war. Arbitration thus far has been 
resorted to mainly by England and 
America. It is too early to expect the 
whole world to enter upon an era of peace 
based on the brotherhood of men. But 
may we not be approaching a_ period 
when these two most civilized of nations 
shall wield a power that shall enforce 
peace? We have an army to render us as 
much to be dreaded by undeveloped peoples 
as the American savage dreaded the origi- 
nal Spanish discoverer. May not the 
arquebus and the dynamite gun be the 
Alpha and Omega of war’s course? 
When the Indian heard the report of the 
arquebus, and saw that it dealt death, he 
supposed it was from heaven. The Span- 
iard who sent the first lead missile at the 
untutored American aborigines, now says 
that ‘‘the American hurls earthquakes at 
night.’’ Who shall describe the dread of 
those arrayed against those monster guns, 
not knowing at what moment in the dead 
of night when even armies have till now 
slept, the huge mass may leave its bed, 
silently circle in the air, and descending 
within a single second, blow fortifications 
and their garrisons to powder? 
Providence moves by strange methods. 
Does not a solemn duty rest upon that 
English speaking race which leads in the 
arts and sciences and at the same time 
opens a mediaeval hell in the night with 
dynamite? Will it not become the prov- 
ince of the Anglo-Saxon to establish and 
maintain the peace of the world? 


IN THE LISTS 


ov 


TOM HALL 


Love rode into the lists with a smile, 
And the air of triumph he always 


wore 
Though he had journeyed full many a 
mile; 
For that day he would be king, he 
swore. 


Hate he slew with a single stroke, 
Pain as readily bit the dust, 

Envy flew with his sword thrice broke, 
Wrong gave way as he always must. 


Sir Lie fled writhing with mortal pain, 
Scandal, the scoundrel, cowardlike 
fled ; 
While Fear with a glance at the row of 
slain 
Fell back in his saddle dead. 


Then entered the lists a knight in gray, 
And the name on his shield was 
‘*Doubt ;’’ 
While Love gave a look of blank dismay 
And was utterly put to rout. 








N CAME 
Sam, the 
freight driv- 

er, a hardy, 
frank-faced 
young West- 
erner. 








** Want 
to buy a 
good  bur- 
ro, Sam ?’’ 
asked the 
landlord, 
as he serv- 
ed him at 
the bar. 
‘Only sev- 
en dol- 
lars.’’ 

“6,” 

**Got a 
good one 
out in the 
stable; fel- 
ler hung me up an’ jumped his board, 
but I got his’ burro; seven dollars on 
him.”’ 

‘I’m out of the burro business,’’ an- 
swered Sam. ‘‘I owned one of them 
brutes once, an’ once is enough for one 
lifetime. Ever tell ye about that jack- 
ass?’’ 

“NO,” 

Sam noticed us listening, and took a 
seat near by. 

‘*Ves,’’ he went on, ‘‘I owned a stud 





burro once, an’ he near druv me insane 
’fore I got rid of him. I named him 
Balaam—y’see, he was one of these 


mouse-colored burros with a black cross 
on his back, an’ had such an innocent, 
religious look in his eyes that I thought 
he’d like a Bible name, so I called him 
Balaam, though Beelzebub would ha’ 
suited him better, an’ been a Bible name, 
too. 

‘IT got him from the pump-house en- 
gineer down at Lake Valley—swapped a 
lame horse for him—an’ considered I’d 
got the best of the trade; an’ the engi- 
neer said so, too, but just the same I 
*(Copyright 1898 by Howard, Ainslee & Company.) 
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noticed a kinder happy look in his eyes 
as I rode off on Balaam. But I was bound 
for Arizony, where wages was good, an’ 
knew Balaam would get me there, so I 
didn’t care much. He rode nice an’ easy, 
an’ trotted along ’bout as fast you’d want 
a horse to travel, an’ I began thinkin’ 
*bout everything rather than the _ busi- 
ness of ridin’ Balaam, when I suddenly 
shot over his head an’ landed in the road. 
‘That little cuss had thrown me just by 
whirlin’ himself sideways in his tracks. 
Well, there was no one round to see that 
burro had got me off, an’ he lookin’ so 
comical, standin’ there with one ear aft 
an’ t’other forrad, lookin’ down at meas 
though he was surprised, that I didn’t do 
any more than laugh an’ mount him 
again. 

‘“’ Nother time he threw me was when 
I stopped at a ranch one night, an’ after 
I’d unsaddled him, jumped on his back 
an’ rode him down to show him the 
water, nothin’ but a puddle, steerin’ him 
by the ears. Well, I’ve got a bad habit 
of saggin’ down in the saddle, an’ think- 
in’ ’bout things hundreds of miles off, an’ 
got myself into this shape while Balaam 
was drinkin’. He got through ’fore I 
came ’round, an’ first thing I knew, my 
heels went up an’ I rolled straight back 
an’ came down, flop in the mud. I turned 
clean over in the air. And there was 
Balaam on the other side the puddle, 
waggin’ his long ears an’ lookin’ dis- 
gusted like, as though he was ashamed of 
me. You see, he’d just taken a notion to 
jump over the puddle, an’ I wasn’t ready 
for it. 

‘“He was quicker than chain lightnin’ ! 
Down on the Gila he got me into trouble; 
I got off his back at a Mexican town to 
ask some questions, an’ all the dogs in 


town surrounded Balaam, barkin’ an’ 
snarlin’. He just stood there waggin’ 
them ears of his an’ lookin’ round at 


them till the biggest one of the lot, that 
had kept back an’ barked loudest while 
the little ki-yi’s snapped at his heels, 
got braver an’ come within range; then 
Balaam acted. He sent his heels out like 
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two streaks of gray an’ caught the dog 
square in the stomach. Holy smoke! 
What athud. The pup went over a rod 
*fore he stopped, an’ never moved again. 
The greasers mobbed me, an’I had to 
pull my gun ’fore they let me get out. 

‘*Balaam’s strong point was his ears. 
They were the longest ears I ever saw on 
a burro; material ’nough in them fora 
pair of leggin’s. Once I ’lowed a cattle 
man to put his boy on Balaam for a ride; 
but Balaam, not bein’ consulted, just 
swept them ears round an’ knocked the 
kid off without movin’ a step. He hada 
weak point, too; bacon rinds—though I 
reckon all jacks are that way; but Balaam 
would risk his life for bacon rinds. The 
first experience I had with this appetite 
of his was on the day I got him, when 
we sighted the first ranch. He broke 
into a rui, straight for it, hee-hawin’ 
with all his might. Good Lord, what 
lungs he had! I couldn’t stop him, try 
my best; he just gave himself steam an’ 
went it. Some women came to the door. 
‘Here we come,’ I yelled; ‘look out for 
us.’, They slammed the door an’ shut us 
out, but Balaam didn’t care; he didn’t 
want to get into the house; all he wanted 
was a chance to hunt ’round near the 
door for the scraps thrown out. I got off 
his back an’ looked him right in the face 
an’ swore at him, while the women 
peeked out the window an’ made re- 
marks ’bout us. But Balaam wouldn’t 
leave till he got ready. When he found 
there wasn’t any bacon scraps he lifted 
up his nose an’ his tail an’ hee-hawed at 
the house as though givin’ his opinion of 
folks who couldn’t afford to eat bacon; 
then we started on. 

‘*T never hobbled Balaam when I 
camped. I knew he wouldn’t quit me 
while my bacon lasted, but at Silver City 
grub ran short, an’ I took a job an’ 
turned Balaam loose. He came ’round 
for his rations regular for a few days, but 
I couldn’t supply him now, an’ he lit 
out. I didn’t miss him for a day, an’ he 
got a good start, but I knew he’d take 
back tracks, so, as I wasn’t known an’ 
couldn’t borrow a_ horse, I packed my 
blankets an’ some grub on my back an’ 
followed him. 

‘*‘T didn’t strike his trail for twenty 
miles, but there I found it, leadin’ up to 
aranch. The ranch-owner came out an’ 
showed mea black an’ blue lump on his 
leg where Balaam had kicked him; then 


he wanted me to stay ’round till he could 
estimate the damage Balaam had done to 
his garden truck an’ young trees. But I 
was in a hurry, I said, an’ couldn’t wait. 
Then he invited me to stop over when I’d 
found the burro an’ was coming back; 
but I didn’t. I come back another way. 

““T got a swearin’ at every ranch from 
there to the Membres River; people come 
out to meet me in the road an’ ask to 
show me the marks of Balaam’s teeth 
and hoofs; the whole settlement knew I 
was comin’, an’ I headed a mob of fifty 
men an’ boys up the river road to where 
Balaam was in jail. ‘They’d put him in 
pound, an’ I was shown a bill for dam- 
ages that near floored me. Fifty dollars, 
the justice said, was filed against the 
owner of the burro. One item was a 
doctor’s bill; an old woman had a fit 
when she heard Balaam sing under her 
window; an’ he’d knocked down several 
babies an’ kicked an old man all ’round 
the road, besides all the young trees an’ 
green stuff he’d spoiled. 

‘*T went out to see —Balaam an’ think 
it over; there he was in the corral back 
of the house with his nose over the bars, 
hee-hawin’ gently at me an’ beggin’ me 
the best he could to get him out. 

‘“The justice was a good feller, an’ 
come out an’ said he could cut the bill 
down to haf, an’ I setted for twenty-five. 
That was more than Balaam was worth in 


open market, but somehow he seemed 
sorry, an’ I felt sorry for him. Besides 
there was a gang of men with guns 


waitin’ outside. 

‘‘T rode him back an’ got a better job, 
cowpunchin’, an’ turned my animal loose 
again, knowin’ I could always find him 
with a horse under me. But I missed 
him again, an’ follered his tracks to 
where they joined other burro tracks, so 
I knew he’d struck-a herd. He was safe 
enough, but the herd didn’t belong in 
that district, and I concluded to goon 
an’ get him. I found him with a jinny 
an’ young colt. He saw me comin’ to 
bust his family relations, an’ sang at me 
till I got close, then up went his heels 
an’ away he went with his wife an’ step- 
son, over the hills. I chased him three 
miles ’fore I could rope him, an’ then 
found I had a wild animal to handle. He 
kicked an’ bit at me, an’ rolled over an’ 
over, but he wouldn’t come back. Sol 
threw him, tied him fast, and druv the 
jinny an’ colt ’bout a mile away, where 
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they couldn’t hear Balaam’s heartbroken 
accents, an’ then come back for him. He 
was quieter, but wouldn’t lead, an’ I 
druv him ’fore me back to the range; 
then I hobbled him the rest of the time I 
worked there. 

‘*When I had money ’nough I bought 
a horse an’ we went on, me ridin’ the 
horse an’ chasin’ Balaam ahead. Eh? 
Don’t mind; whisky for me. Well, as I 
was sayin’, Idruv Baalam ahead, as he 
wouldn’t lead, an’ here was where my 
trouble commenced. He’d watch his 
chance when I was a little behind an’ run 
away. On the plains he’d make for any 
big mesquite bush a mile or so to one side 
an’ get under it, an’ then, when I come 
up, he’d dodge ’round the stalk. Not 
bein’ able to rope him, I’d always have 
to picket the horse an’ chase him out 
afoot. Most horses an’ burros are ’fraid 
of rattlesnakes an’ Indians, but he wasn’t, 
though when the occasion suited him 
he’d pretend to be. I met a ’Pache just 
off the reservation, an’ Balaam sized him 
up till he got close, then away he went as 
though all —— was after him. A scared 
jackass can always beat a horse, but he 
could do it when only makin’ out he 
was scared. All the Indian said was 
‘burro —— fool.’ I didn’t agree with 
that, but went after Balaam. I’d lashed 
him up kinder careless that mornin’, an’ 
the lashin’ gave way as he skedaddled 
over the plains. First the fryin’ pan 
bounced off his back, then the coffee pot, 
an’ ’fore he stopped he’d scattered my 
outfit anywhere for a mile or so around. 
I’d got through laughin’ at him by this 
time, an’ took to clubbin’ him when he 
cut up, but never improved him—yes, I 
did; I made him swim rivers. At first he 
wouldn’t wet his feet, an’ I always had 
to wait at a river bank for help to drag 
him over; he was stronger than my horse. 
But I found that by prickin’ him with the 
point of my bowie he’d go anywhere to 
get away from it, an’ when he got to the 
Salt River he looked ’round an’ saw I 
had the knife out, then he just raked his 
ears forrard an’ waded 1n. 


‘Nother pleasant trick he had was 
makin’ a break up the sides of the canons 
we’d come to. He’d climb like a goat an’ 
get himself where I couldn’t foller with 
the horse, but would have to go afoot an’ 
dodge rattlesnakes on the way—ye know 
what the Gila Canon is for rattlers. He’d 
stand up there an’ wag his long ears as 
I climbed after him. Sometimes I’d have 
to stand on top of a rock an’ wait for the 
snakes to get out of the way ’fore I 
dared go on, an’ then I could ’most 
swear that brute was laughin’ at me. 

‘‘He always got clubbed when I got 
him down, but he was just as ready next 
time. I was all alone with them animals 
for over two months, an’ I think my 
brain began to weaken. I ’member I 
used to talk to them an’ try to reason 
with Balaam when we camped for the 
night; then I ’member that I promised 
him that just as soon as I was through 
with him I was goin’ to plung a bullet 
into his head. But I didn’t; I sold him 
to a couple of miners on the Hassayamp, 
an’ next day as I rode off I looked back, 
an’ there, ’way up the side of the moun- 
tain was a little gob of gray movin’ down 
the trail with a bag of ore each side of it. 
That was Balaam, an’ I thought I was 
more than revenged on him, but I didn’t 
know then, nor for some time after, that 
all the time I was cussin’ an’ threatenin’ 
the little animal I was gettin’ fonder of 
him, an’ if I could find him now I’d buy 
him an’ give him a good time with plenty 
of bacon rinds all his life, even though I 
am out of the business.’’ 

Sam may have had a cold or the whisky 
had possibly worked; his eyes were 
watery and he blew his nose heartily as 
he went out to see to his horses. As he 
opened the door the discordant bray of a 
donkey reached our ears from the hotel 
stables. Sam was back in five minutes 
with a smile that reached to his ears. 

‘*Gimme a bill of sale,’’ he said to the 
landlord, as he counted out seven bright 
silver dollars on the bar, and to us: 
‘“What’ll ye take, gentlemen; this is on 
me; I’ve got Balaam.”’ 











THE BAPTISM OF BLOOD 


A War MEDITATION 


IKE the blast of the archangel’s 
trump the declaration of war and 
call toarms vibrated throughout the 

land, and a thrill of exultation and dread 
commingled shook seventy million souls. 
Then the hurry and deliberation of prep- 
aration. ‘The rush to drill and the fur- 
bishing of accoutrements; the poise in 
disposing of one’s worldly affairs as 
though death’s summons had come, only 
with the allowance of grace days to make 
ready. Then the chanting of songs of 
praise to the soldier hero ere he had 
shouldered his gun; and the sadness of 
farewell. The maiden weeps for her 
broad-breasted sweetheart; the mother 
weeps for her son, and the wife and chil- 
dren lament in groans the tearing away of 
the mainstay of the household. Again the 
chorus of paeans is lifted up; but the 
heart of the bereaved bleeds and will not 
be healed. 

With this began a daily life of entirely 
new and unusual interest for both those 
at the front and for those remaining at 
home. It has become the fashion to com- 
ment, with alittle vanity, on the even 
course of men’s ordinary business in these 
times of war. ‘‘One would never know 
that we are at war with Spain,’’ has been 
said time and again during the monotony 
of the blockade and,of the drilling of vol- 
unteers. The truth is, that, being a 
younger generation, which had never seen 
the conduct of a war, we expected to hear 
news of a battle every day. We did not 
look for these long interstices of apparent 
inaction, which have the most expensive 
and exhaustive effect on the newspapers 
of the hyena stripe. Yet have we ever let 
a day pass without reading and talking of 
the war? We do not realize what may be 
called conversation’s universal topic until 
an accidental one such as war arises. A 
physician may talk toa physician on the 
newest discovery in the development of 
tuberculosis; and a farmer to a farmer on 
this year’s crop of potatoes. But put the 
physician and the farmer together, and 
their first subject will be ‘‘the weather;”’ 
following this, ‘‘the coming elections.’’ 
They find themselves at home with such 


a topic because it is one of those universal 
ones on which we all may give opinions. 
The elections to be held in the coming 
November are next tothe Presidential, 
the most important in this State. Whom 
do we find debating or disputing them? 
This to prove how thoroughly the spirit 
of war has pcrmeated the soul of the 
country; nay, even the soul of the world. 
The eyes of all the nations are upon us; 
and if an American be introduced to some 
circle in Buenos Ayres or St. Petersburg, 
we may be sure the first matter on which 
his new acquaintances will sound him is 
the war. 

Therefore we cannot say that things are 
going on just as regularly as before the 
commencement of hostilities. If we could 
lay bare the minds that control the great 
enterprises of the country, we would see 
that hundreds of business plans are hang- 
ing fire pending the result of the war. 
But we can say, and to the credit of that 
most admirable of American qualities, 
nerve, that the United States are carrying 
ona most tremendous conflict with a cool- 
ness, a decision and a humanity that does 
as much honor to our Government and 
people as the indomitable pluck and fine 
skill of our army and navy gives glory to 
our troops on land and sea. 

The superb science and unshakable grit 
which won for us, a non-fighting power, 
the triumph at Manila, Guantanamo, La 
Quasina and Santiago, should not be in- 
scribed on the roll of honor of nations in 
mad enthusiasm and without a thought 
for the toil and worry and privation and 
pain through which such magnificent 
aims are accomplished. The public safe 
at home reading of the tearing of shot and 
shell, the racking of men’s health in the 
hellish climate of Cuba, and grand 
courage with which our men endure both, 
is prone to overlook the fearful strain 
of the first few weeks of camp life on 
the raw volunteers, who hurried away 
from desk and workshop at the call of the 
President. There are few of us who are 
not intermittently complaining amid the 
comforts of life at home in peace. 

Consider then a daily existence where 
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every comfort is sacrificed to utility, 
where every man, that in ordinary life 
gives full play to his whims, cranks and 
fantasies, must become a machine and one 
of the finest temper and workmanship. As 
man to man we scrupulously pick out the 
passenger at whose side we will sit in a 
car. Those who can afford it hirea cab to 
have privacy and an enjoyment of their 
own peculiar atmosphere. In a word we 
pick our company, or, failing a choice, 
luxuriate in solitude. But the uniform of 
the United States Army makes cowboy, 
policeman and clubman a unit. They 
march shoulder to shoulder, they fight 
side by side like twin devils, and if 
either fall his companion in arms stoops 
to help the wounded with more than the 
tenderness of a brother. 

We shall never, we can never learn all 
the beautiful deeds of such kindness and 
brother-love that have been and are being 
done in this war. ‘The correspondents on 
the scene of the conflict give us graphic 
pictures of the terrible drama from day to 
day. From them we can discern the whole 
dire tragedy that goes on hour after hour. 
We have been able to understand the dull 
and yet hopeful monotony of the blockade 
during long hot weeks until the first land- 
ing of the marines at Guantanamo. The 
ceaseless waiting and watching and prowl- 
ing along the coast; the men expectant 
ever of strife until finally they really 
hunger for battle. At last the opportune 
moment arrives. The body of sea-soldiers 
sets foot on Cuba’s noisome soil; Camp 
McCalla is pitched, and the beautiful 
Stars and Stripes wave over the land. It 
is all done with stealthy caution and 
yet with audacity. The menare surprised 
that no resistance is offered them. They 
begin to feel secure. They profit by their 
security to indulge in that highest luxury 
of a fighting soldier, a bath, when sud- 
denly a snaky fire is opened on the camp 
from beneath the broad tropical leaves of 
the shore, from the trees, from every inch 
of ground, it seems, and yet the marines 
who rush back naked to their rifles can- 
not set eye on a_ single one of the intrud- 
ing guerrillas. But it is impossible to 
realize the maddening horror of this 
skirmish, the floundering of brave men, 


naked as Adam amid the lacerating leaves 
and undergrowth. They fight desperately 
but deliberately according to orders, fir- 
ing wherever they see the flash and a puff 
of smoke from a Mauser. 


Their magnifi- 
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cent skill and intrepidity discourage the 
attacking ambush at length and the climax 
to this fierce beginning of the invasion of 
Cuba is the fall of Dr. Gibbs. 

**My God!’ he groaned, as he dropped 
in the very sweat of the fight, ‘‘I don’t 
want to die here!’’ 

Whata gripe of home-sickness must 
have seized his heart as he felt the shades 
of death close over his eyes. It was not 
the dread of the Grim Reaper. Him he 
had gone out to seek; but it was the wav- 
ing black spots of the vultures overhead, 
the foul stench from the rank soil beneath 
and a final lightning glance of the mind 
back to the clean, wholesome land he 
loved so well. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori! He had no doubt madea 
pensum on this line in his student days. 


Did he know then that his would be 
the glory to have it graven on his 
tomb? 


Meanwhile the great lumbering trans- 
ports were being cargoed at Tampa with 
that dear and precious freight, the blood 
and brawn of our country. They proceed 
slowly and laboriously on their way to 
Baiquiri, where the blockading fleet 
awaits them from the rising to the setting 
of the sun with longing, eagerness, impa- 
tience. At last the great fat hulls loom in 
view, the distance between the expected 
and the watchers grows less and less, and 
when the men can see each other, a tre- 
mendous roar of human voices in joy, en- 
thusiasm, frenzy, shatters the solitude of 
the ocean deep. Then is held the ponder- 
ous councils of the respective comman- 
ders and the men await their decision in 
a final throe of suspense. ‘The order is 
given to land, and every soldier springs 
to his work with the alacrity and delight 
of a schoolboy turned out to play. Yet 
these men are going to death. 

Again an unopposed disembarkation is 
effected. The troops fall into line as fast 
as they set foot on the slimy soil, and 
they set out on the march, breasts forward 
and heads erect, as fair asight as Ceasar’s 
legions entering Gaul. Again the attack 
from ambush, the leaves and trees, rather 
than the Spaniards, vomiting the cruel 
Mauser fire. But the men a moment since 
marching like conquerors, can fight like 
them also. They deal shot for shot with 
this sublime difference, that they shoot to 
kill! Well for the training on the plains, 
the deadly conflicts with the Indian, since 
it means so much now to the men that 
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have learned to ride, dismount and fire in 
that terrible school. 

Captain Capron falls witha bullet in his 
breast. Trooper Beale rushes to his side 
and takes his arm. ‘The trooper looks 
at his captain and sees death in his face. 
He has come here to meet death and 
would not flinch; but to be able to see 
death in another man’s face—it freezes 
the marrow of his soul. He stands beside 
the captain and sees the shadow broaden 
and thicken every second; and the trooper 
feels himself healthy, strong and bursting 
with life. Yet while he says to himself, 
‘‘Tam alive and well, and in fighting 
trim, and this man’s dying,’’ he feels 
that on the instant a bullet may send him 
under before the captain. The captain 
opens his lips and the trooper understands 
he wishes to speak. The trooper stoops 
lower. He has heard often of last words, 
and has read somewhere, the thought 
comes to him now fantastically, of the 
last words of great men. What a whirli- 
gig is the human mind! What will the 
captain say.? 

‘*How are the men fighting ?’’ 

The words come in gasps. The trooper 
starts. He did not look for this, in fact, 
he cannot say what he expected. He 
throws a hasty glance up at the Jeaping, 
dancing, faHing and yelling black and 
bloody figures, that seem to whirl in the 
air like wraiths. He leans his mouth to- 
ward the captain’s ear. 

‘*Like hell, sir!’’ he replies. 

The captain makes no sign, save to 
close his eyes. 

The Rough Riders succeed meanwhile 
in driving the ambushers from their cov- 
ert and hunt them like hares. Then the 
advance on Santiago begins. Day after 
day new ground is gained; and while 
the fighters contest every inch of their 
way, the engineer corps is occupied in 
felling trees, clearing and building roads 
through the dense tropical forest. The 
story of our troop’s patient endurance of 
all the scourges of this land at its worst 
season has made them _ idolized at 
home and admired throughout the world. 
The deluge of rain falling interminably 
and soaking man and beast to the bone, 
the pest of vapors rising from the earth 
when the sun shines again, the plague of 
the reptilian land-crab, all combined have 
been sufficient in the past to suspend 
hostilities during this season between the 
Cubans and the Spaniards. Yet the 


United States’ soldier not at all inured 
to such a death-dealing climate, has 
leaped into land sodden with blood and 
rain and fought the good fight of human- 
ity and liberty. The land attack on San- 
tiago, where the line of fighting was five 
miles in length, is thus far the most 
bloody and spectacular event of the war. 
It is frightful to glance down the long 
list of killed and wounded and to reflect 
how many saddened hearts each name 
records. Withal what a joy to know that 
every one of these American soldiers 
has shown himself worthy of his 
arms and of his flag. The charge of 
the Rough Riders up six hundred yards 
of hill in the teeth of the Spaniards’ fire 
is a feat of war that has been compared to 
Balaclava. Roosevelt, who lead the as- 
sault, dashing always a hundred feet in 
the van of his men, and after having his 
horse shot under him, plunging along 
again on foot, has simply given another 
proof of his qualities of tremendous force 
exhibited so usefully in civil life. One 
cannot but feel that some kind power 
kept a charmed circle around him in the 
fearful risks he incurred that day. The 
glory of it lies in this, that the troop of 
Rough Riders toa man have shown the 
same fine temper as their commanders. 
The latest report on the status of this 
troop attests the valor and hardihood of 
the men. ‘‘Of the 568 Rough Riders who 
landed in Cuba only 359 are fit for ser- 
vice, the rest having been killed or 
wounded.’’ 

The masterly and valorous attack on 
Santiago, while not resulting in the tak- 
ing of the city, has made capitulation, it 
is evident at present writing, only a 
matter of hours. The siege is progressing 
inevitably but slowly. We have been ac- 
customed, however, to rapid victories, 
like the taking of Manilla, or the destruc- 
tion of Cervera’s fleet. These were affairs 
of a Sunday morning relaxation before 
and after breakfast. Naval engagements 
always partake’in method of the finish 
fight. It is a quick job once the op- 
ponents are within firing range. A siege 
on land, especially where it might al- 
most be said, a field has to be constructed 
for the fight, is on the contrary, a long, 
slow, laborious task. Overhasty critics 
also had censured General Shafter for at- 
tempting to cope with more than his 
forces were equal to. To quote the Lon- 
don 7imes: ‘‘This may be so, but the 








British Empire would not stand where it 
does if Englishmen had not habitually 
done that very thing.’’- Of one thing we 
are certain, which is that General Shaf- 
ter has proved himself an eminently hu- 
mane man, while a commander at once 
bold and prudent. We must regret the 
enormous loss of American life at Santi- 
ago, but we must not forget that it has 
been neither fruitless nor unavenged. 

The chase and subsequent destruction 
of Admiral Cervera’s fleet, when he at- 
tempted to escape from Santiago harbor, 
is undoubtedly the most gallant exploit 
of the war. It is pitiful to think of 
Spain’s once splendid warships beached 
or sunk and riddled with shells. 

Admiral Cervera wept for his an- 
nihilated fleet, for his men; nor can we 
reproach him. He is a soldier and a pris- 
oner; and we cannot fail to understand 
his sorrow. But his tears are naught be- 
side those shed in our own land for the 


hundreds that lie buried in Cuba’s soil 
which they have hallowed with the 
chrism of blood. Our country weeps for 
these lonely homes and bids them be 
comforted. The fortunes of war have 
dealt hard with them, but the glory of 
their dead is immortal. 

The Baptism of Blood, this death is 
called, and rightly so. It is acleansing of 
a man’s soul by the noblest and most ter- 
rific of ordeals. The men may have been 
what they would or would not in the every- 
day life of peaceful citizenship, but this 
pouring of their blood in sacrifice to the 
altar of the nation’s hearth, makes them 
whiter than snow. ‘The man who dies 
for his friend isa hero; the man who dies 
for his country in a demi-god. So the 
ancients held them, and such is the 
eternal aspiration of the human soul, 
which in times of stress and storm like 
these, is stirred to its roots. 

‘* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mort!’ 


THE OLD CHURCH YARD 


RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


The hurry and bustle and noise and strife 
Of the crowded thoroughfare, 

Whose pavements echo the rush of life 
That is fraught with worry and care, 


Ebb and flow by a peaceful spot, 
Where a towering steeple throws 

A quiet shadow guarding the plot 
Where a century’s dead repose. 


Many there are with curious eye 


Who pass this haven of rest, 
And many there are who pass it by 
With careless or scornful jest; 


And many there, are who hurry past 
With an unacknowledged fear, 

While some an envious thought may cast 
Toward those who are sleeping here. 


But never a mourner comes to grieve 
O’er their long-forgotten mould; 

There is no hand a wreath to weave 
For their graves a century old. 


Yet, with a kindly touch unseen, 
One has the whole bedecked 

With a lavish wealth of garlands green, 
And effaces man’s neglect. 
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AMONG THE LEADERS. 

It is generally conceded that AINSLEE’s now 
occupies an established position as one of the 
leading magazines of America. It is said that 
‘‘Comparisons are odious.’’ They are to those 
who are not prepared for the ordeal, but AINs- 
LEE’s may safely be compared with any other 
magazine, for quality of its contents, celebrity 
of its writers, character and variety of its illus- 
trations—in fact in every essential that goes to 
make a first-class magazine. We invite and de- 
sire comparisons of this nature—the more the 
better. 

“TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE BOHE- 
MIAN.” 

The publishers of the Bohemian, formerly 
issued from Philadelphia, have discontinued 
tl at magazine and made arrangements where- 


by the subscribers thereto will receive AINs- . 


LEE’s in its place to the full extent of the time 
paid for. Mr. Deiser, the editor of the Bohe- 
mian, recognizing the superior qualities of 
AINSLEE’s, felt that his subscribers would be 
thoroughly satisfied with this arrangement, 
which assures them the full value of their 
investment. 


WHY WE MAY NOT ANNOUNCE CON- 
TENTS OF FUTURE ISSUES. 

It is not always advisable to announce to 
our readers what we propose to give them in 
the next issue, forthe reason that new mat- 
ters of public interest may arise at any time, 
especially in these days of war, that make it 
advisable to change plans. As a case in point 
—last month it was stated in this department 
that an article descriptive of the Philippine 
Islands would appear in thisissue. The daily 
press have since treated on the subject so 
fully that a mere descriptive sketch would be 
of comparatively little value, and being fortu- 
nate enough to secure the able article on 
“Our Duty Towards the Philippines,’’ we have 
substituted it for the one originally planned. 
Uncle Sam will in all probability have much 
to do with the future history of these islands, 
and their ultimate destiny is consequently a 
topic of great interest to Americans. 

Our readers have the general assurance that 





the articles in AINSLEE’s will be always the 
most timely and desirable which it is possible 
to procure, but for obvious reasons this very 
fact renders it inadvisable to make prema. 
ture announcements of plans which may be 
changed later on. In fiction, of course, this 
does not apply, and we may definitely an. 
nounce 


FOR THE SEPTEMBER AINSLEE’S 


the second of the ‘Tales of the Rhine,’’? by 
Robert Barr. The first of this series appears 
in the current issue, and those who read it 
will be eager for the next number. 

There will also be stories by Col. Richard 
Henry Savage, Morgan Robertson, and Opie 
Read. This list is one to which any magazine 
might point with pride, embracing as 
it does some of the best known writers 
of the present time. These sketches are 
not only by celebrated writers, but they are 
each representative works, and among the 
best products of the several pens. 

In the September number will be published 
a very thoughtful and original essay on the 
Philosophy of the Andree Venture. This ar- 
ticle shows a priori how Andree’s search for 
the North Pole in a balloon was not only im- 
practical, but suicidal. It will be illustrated 
by new and authentic photographs. 

There will also be a very quaint account 
of a real Country Fair, illustrated with photo- 
graphs from life. 

Also a finely illustrated paper on the sub- 
ject of the engineers, stokers, etc., of a man- 
of-war who contribute equally with the gun- 
ners to win glory in our naval actions, and 
whose post is exceedingly more trying if not 
so dangerous. 

Also an article on how men-of-war talk to 
each other, that is, an account of the signals, 
electric and other, which are used in the navy, 
to which will be added intelligence on the 
latest improvements in this service. 

Also an article on naval ceremonies for the 
etiquette of men-of-war, illustrated with 
photographs. 

Also an article on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Accession of Franz Joseph to the 








Throne of Austria. This celebration is held in 
September, and is of great international im- 
portance, especially as Austria is at present 
in the throes of a political crisis. 

There will be, of course, many other inter- 
esting features in the September AINSLEE’s 
and taken altogether it will be as good as the 
best September magazine—no matter what 
may be the price of the other. 

CONCERNING CIRCULATION. 

In these days when the circulations of near- 
ly all publications are declining at an alarm- 
ing rate, owing to business uncertainties and 
the midsummer stagnation of trad@, it is 
gratifying to us to be able to state that the 
sales of AINSLEE’s are steadily increasing 
month by month. It has ceased to be sought 
asa novelty, and the public now purchase it 
for its solid worth, because they realize that 
the publishers are keeping their promise to 
make it the best of all magazines. 

It is no small task to successfully introduce 
anew magazine toa public already 
with similar publications, and it 
maintaining a high standard of excellence 
that permanent ,prosperity may be attained. 
This we shall endeavor to do. 

THE MODERN MAGAZINE. 

The successful magazine of the present day 
appeals to the intelligent masses rather than 
to the limited circle of savants and philoso- 
phers. The main fault of the magazine of 
former years was that while its articles were of 
undoubted merit, they were for the most part 
so involved in technical terms, and written in 
such heavy style, that while the public ac- 
knowledged their excellence, they failed to 
appeal to theirinterest. Such a magazine as 
AINSLEE’Ss treats on all topics in a manner cal- 
culated to interest the general reader rather 
than the specialist, and thereby their educa- 
tional value isenhanced. Our theory is that 
the business man and the artizan of to-day 
desire their literary food in compact form— 
to obtain a generai and intelligent analysis of 
the subject under with the 
elimination of the mass of technical details 
and statistics which are not absolutely neces- 
sary to a correct understanding of the topic— 
short, crisp, readable articles are to our mind 
the most popularin these days of rush and 
hurry—-and along these lines AINSLEE’s is 
working with the commendation of the public. 


ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 
HER WORK. 


surfeited 
is only by 


consideration 


AND 


A careful reading of the article entitled “A 
Tribute of Love,’’ by Rose Hawthorne La- 





throp, is commended. Miss Lathropisdoinga 
noble work for humanity, in a quiet but effec- 
tive manner, and we know of no cause more 
worthy of the support of humanely-minded 
persons. Readit. It will give you some idea 
of the unselfish efforts of this noble woman in 
a great and worthy char‘ty. AINSLEE’s MAGa- 
ZINE takes great pleasure in doing allin its 
power to bring this work to more public at- 
tention than it has yet received, and will feel 
well rewarded if its efforts are instrumental 
in enlarging its ability for the care and com- 
fort of the unfortunates of our great city. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF AINSLEE’S. 

The opinion of the press is worthy of con- 
sideration. We have been highly gratified by 
the commendation AINSLEE’s has received 
from this source, and append a few quota- 
tions from the unsolicited comments of some 
of the more prominent journals, selected at 
random from several hundred similar notices. 

The Boston Times says ‘‘ AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
contains many times as much reading matter 
and more good illustrations than one expects 
to find in a magazine twice its price.” 

Boston Ideas—‘‘It’s claim to being the big- 
gest and cheapest monthly ever offered to the 
reading public seems to stand unchallenged.”’ 

Philadelphia Call—‘‘It appears a fair rival 
to some of the higher priced magazines.”’ 


The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer— 
‘‘An astonishing array of stories by celebri- 
ties.”’ 

Western Newspaper Union—‘‘No magazine 
can offer more accurate and stirring war pic- 
tures.”’ 

Portland Transcript—“Grows larger and 
better each month, and bids fair to attain a 
permanent hold on the reading public.” 


Kansas City Mail—‘‘ AINSLEE’S is the equal of 
any magazine of the present day. Its publish- 
ers are building for the future, and endeavor- 
ing to build well.” 


Brooklyn Times—‘Under the title of “A 
Painter of Travel,’’ Theodore Dreiser gives in 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE for June an excellent ac- 
count of the paintings of Gilbert Gaul, which 
is profusely illustrated from the. originals of 
the artist. America can boast of few artists 
who are the equal of Gilbert Gaul in painting 
war-time subjects and scenes, 


Error:—On page 50, read ‘‘ Jumel Mansion” 
for ‘Jewel Mansion.”’ 
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These be the sowers who sowed the wind. FOR ANY FAILURE. 


What of their sowing now? H Al 
An idiot stare R O N FA C r. 
In a face so fair : ; 
That we see not the wrinkled brow. COR SENS SE OS SS 


MME. A. RUPPERT’S DEPILATORY. 


The above offer is bona-fide. 
Mme. Ruppert will pay to any one 
having hair on any part of the per- 
son that her wonderful Depilatory 
will not remove in 3 minutes with- 
out injury tothe skin five thousand 
35.000) dollars. Mme. Ruppert 
4 refers any one interested as to her 
financial responsibility to the pub- 
lisher of this magazine. Mme, 
tuppert’s Depilatory is wonderful 
in its action, immediately dissoly- 
ing all superfluous hair from the 
face, neck, arms, or any part of 
the person. It acts like magic. 
One application removes entirely 


Genius and dullard, fool and knave, 
All at their torture bent; 

The torture of thought 

That is dearly bought 
At the price of a life mis-spent. 









These be the sowers who sowed the wind. 
Look at the sowers, thou: 

At the idiot’s stare | 

In that face so fair | all disfiguring bair inside of 3 min- 

And the pain in that wrinkled brow. , utes. Every bottle is guaranteed 

| or money refunded. Its applica- 

ia = cacemniatminaminnen —_ —_mecutmmm | . We" tion isso simple that a child can 

use it without the slightestinjury. Mme. Ruppert has placed this 

re 000 000 00 o00<==> 0000 wonderful DEPILATORY withinthe reach ofall. A bottle will 


be mailed to any One in plain wrapper on receipt of $1.00, although 
the price ofa first-class preparation of this kind should be much 


} Our Special No.4 Camera | [23s srry min ten try eg 


familiar household word. Most every one knows directly or indi- 
rectly of its great merit forthe removal of Freckles, Tan, Sallow- 
ness, Blackheads, Pimples, etc. It has not even a competitor 
worthy of the name. Facer BLEACH sells at $2.00 a bottle or 3 bot- 
tles taken together for $5.00. Sent only by express. Mme. Ruppert’s 
book, “How to be beautiful,’ sent free on application. Address in 
confidence, MME, A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14th Street, 
New York C€ ity, N. ¥ + or 155 State street. Chicago, Ill. 
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| PREVENTION 222. 


KEEP THE DOCTOR AWAY. 


| || Use PROF. LOEBERGER’S 


Germ Destroying Tablets. 


| {| The Best is in fectant ever offered for sale 
| No House should be without one. 
| }| They Purify the Atmosphere. 


They are essential not only in all sick rooms, hos- 
pitals, nurseries, bedrooms, schools, work-shops, and 
all public plae es, but also in bath-rooms and toilets, 

Destroy bacteria and prevent the spread of all in- 
fectious diseases. Acknowledged by the leaders of 
the medical profession to be 


THE BEST 


The Tablets-are put up in a handsome japanned 
box. Only necessary to hang the box upon the 
s wall and open the slide. (The Tablets do the rest.) 
80 Fifth Ave., Chicago, ° 

° . feage, 11 7 = Retains its full strength for three months. 
ee = ee ee ee Save money and trouble for Doctor and Patient 


_ —_—_— and buy 


, 
Bt reste with you whether +8 continue the PROF. LOEBERGER Ss 
nerve-killing tobacco habit 7 
removes the desire for tobacco, with ( Germ Destroying Tablets. 
tine, purifies the blood, re- 


stores lost manhood, 000 boxes Sold by all Druggists. Price, 50c. 
makes you strong sold, 


in health, cases cured. Buy 


and pocket, NO TO BAC (rom The New York Disinfecting Co., 


your own druggist, who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 149 DUANE ST. and 147 W. BROADWAY, 
ae ay patiently, persistently. One 
x, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, 68.98, } NEW YORK CITY. 
ntee dto cure, or we refund mone. | “4 


gua’ 
Sterling ‘Remedy Co., Chicago, Hontreal, New Yo | 























For 4x5 Pictures is Fitted with a Doyble Lens. 





We Guarantee it to CUT the Plate to the EDGE. 
Price with Double OOo 
Plate Holder( Prepaid) 











Extra Holders, 75c 


We handle Cameras and Photo Supplies of Every Des- 
cription. All Popular Makes and Standard Brands at 
Reduced Prices, 


|! 


Catalogues free. Inquiries 


Cheerfully Answered : Chicago Camera Co. 
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-AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


ROBERT BARR 


will contribute the second of his series of 
“TALES OF THE RHINE.’’ This story is en- 
titled ‘‘The Revenge of the Outlaw.’’ Itisa 
sequel to ‘‘The Beautiful Jailer of Gutenfels,’’ 
which appears in the present issue; and is 
marked by the same fertility of invention and 
delicacy of sentiment. 


THE POWER WITHIN THE HULL 


The above is the title of an accurate and 
clear article on the working of the interior of 
aman-o’-war. This paper is illustrated with 
many rare and excellent photographs. The 
brave and strong men, who toil so nobly at 
the engines and machinery of our war vessels 
while their fellows labor at the guns on deck 
are fully deserving of our sympathy and in- 
terest in these days above all others. 


RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE 


In AINSLEE’S for September will appear the 
first of the romantic tales which Col. Richard 
Henry Savage is under contract to produce for 
the publishers. The title is ‘‘Kazra; or, A 
Feminine Enigma.’’ 


BRET HARTE 

‘“WHEN THE WATERS WERE UP AT JULES’’ 
is the title of the first of a series of stories 
which the distinguished author of ‘‘The Luck 
of Roaring Camp’’ is writing for AINSLEE’S 
MaGaZINE. The Tale is laid in the writer’s 
best-loved land and in local truth and keen- 
ness of characterization it is equal to Bret 
Harte’s happiest efforts. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ANDREE VENTURE 
It is more than a year since Andrée sailed 
away in his balloon in quest of the North 
Pole. The sad probability is, that the world 
shall never see his return. The thoughtful 
and original essay in AINSLEE’S for September 
is from the pen of a recognized authority on 
eronautics. It is the purpose of this writer 
to show that from the beginning the Andrée 
venture was nothing less than suicidal. The 
article will be handsomely illustrated. 


MORGAN ROBERTSON 


‘‘BILLSON, THE PARIAH,’’ an excellent sea 
story by the very promising author of ‘‘Spun 
Yarn,’’ is an item of strength to the exceptional 
fiction list of AINSLEE’S September issue. 


OTHER CONTENTS oF AINSLEE’S 08 SEPTEMBER 


ARE: 
. OT WITH HIS BOOTS ON,” a strikingly characteristic sketch of Southern 


life by Opie Read; Naval Ceremonies, a descriptive article on the etiquette 
of the navy, illustrated with photographs; a quaint account of a real Country 
Fair; a well-informed paper on the devices, electrical and other, used for Signalling 


in the Navy, in which is included the latest improvements in the service. 


- HOWARD, AINSLEE & CO., Publishers 


Etc., ete. 


81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 



































